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REVIEW OF NEW BCOKES. 

The Chronicles of the Canongate. By the 
Author of Waverley. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1827. Simpkin. 

Tut worthy baronet of Abbotsford, after 

spending many a year inditing romantic his- 

tories, applied himself for a comparatively 
brief period to the composition of an histori- 
cal romance, and called it the Life of Napo- 

leon Bonaparte, Emperor of the I'rench, &c. 

Then, not to waste one precious moment of 

flecting popularity, and, Scotchman-like, to 

make hay while the sun shines, he pours in 
upon the public with another work—furtier 
from history than the last, and further still, 
of course, from any claim to the appellation 
it bears—that of ‘ Chronicles.’ Chronicles, 
indeed! any thing but chronicles. Lut ‘so 
wags the world,’ every thing is that which it | 
is not called, and to designate matters by 
their right names is to shock ‘ ears polite,’ 
and be drummed out of good society as a 
savage. You are not, gentle reader, to ap- 
prehend, from such an opening, that we pro- | 
pose to call this a stupid book ; it is not ab- 
solutely stupid; the volumes are readable, 
and many a poor author would make a com- 
fortable living for three months, by disposing 
of the copyright, even to be published anony- 
mously ; but, nevertheless, they are a very 
eominon-place affair, and altogether unworthy 
of the name that illustrates their title-page ; 
though it must be acknowledged they bear 
full evidence of their parentage, if not in their 
merits, at least in their defects. Like the 
cegenerate offspring of declining years, they 
bear a base and disagreeable resemblance to 
elder brethren, born when life is still fresh, 
and vigour yet unimpaired. We have in 
these volumes a Jewess, but, alas! no such 
splendid creation as liebecca; we have am- 
bition, but not such as swelled the breast of 

Tergus Mac Ivor—there is a coarse and mas- 

culine woman, but we shall look for another 

Meg Merriles in vain. Where be the Dugald 

Dalgettys, the Dandie Dinmonts, the De 

Vernons, or the Baillie Nicol Jarvie? We 

trust not gone for ever, though ofa truth, 

small trace of them is to be found in the pre- 

Sent volumes. Here are no delineations of 

character to satisfy the curiosity of him who 

delights to view human nature in every phase. 

Here are no scenes of power or of pathos, at 








least none sufficient to excite the deep and 
abiding sympathy which first, in the hands of | 
this great man, placed novel-writing almost | 
by the side of epic poetry. Neither have we | 
in the Chronicles of the Canongate that which 
we had the best right to expect—something 
to revive historical associations. This is a 
book deficient in the great requisites which 
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gave currency to past productions ; but all 
is not barrenness, there are rare touches, 
‘few and far between,’ which disclose the 
characteristics of the great magician, by whom 
the public has been spell-bound for thirteen 
years. 

We are aware that this mode of pronounc- 
ing upon the merits of the Waverley novels, 
by a reference to, and comparison with their 
predecessors, has been sturdily questioned ; 
but the answer seems very Short and very 
simple, it is the most compendious mode by 
which we can convey to our readers what 
they are likely to have for their time and 
money, in the current year’s supply of Scotch 
novels; for, as has been often observed, they 
come amongst us every year as regularly as 
the swallows or the woodcocks, and long may 
they continue so to do; for, ‘ with all their 
faults, we love them still.’ One other ground 
on which this eternal comparison of the new 
novels with the earlier productions may be 
justified, is, that comparison in any other 
quarter is quite out of the question, for Scott 
has raised a new school of composition, and 
‘ himself can be his only parallel.’ 

There is one circumstance which we have not 
yet noticed, and which imparts a peculiar in- 
terest to the book now before us—that of its 
being the first which has appeared since the 
regular and formal acknowledgment of the 
Waverley novels, by Sir Walter Scott. A 
long introduction is occupied with this and 
other matters therewith connected, the whole 
of which must already have been made faini- 
liar to our readers through the medium of the 
daily papers. If we are to receive this in- 
troduction in every respect in its most literal 
sense, we should say, that few points of the 
secret history of literature are more surprising, 
than that our author should have drawn his 
materials from such scanty sources, and 
should have derived from his imagination 
so much that bears the impress of truth— 
that almost carries with it the conviction of 
authenticity. For more than half the time 
which has elapsed since Waverley came out, 
controversy respecting its author has sub- 
sided ; but during very many years the ques- 
tion was hotly canvassed, while at least twen- 
ty persons were in the secret. That none of 





we are told what no man doubted for the last 
half dozen years, some are as full of the dis- 
covery as if they had detected the author of 
Junius’s Letters. Weare far, however, from 
secking to disparage the value of the intro- 
duction in which the acknowledgment of 
these works is made, considered merely as a 
literary document, full, as it unquestionably 
is, of private anecdote, and the mysteries of 
the craft. 

In one amongst many important particu- 
lars, the present volumes differ from their 
predecessors; they neither are occupied with 
an entire narrative, nor are they composed of 
tales of the length we had been accustomed 
to, when Constable and Co. were the pub- 
lishers, and the author, a ‘ Great Unknown,’ 
with whose naine, for many years past, all 
men were acquainted. 

Then we have two introductions, one be- 
ing of dimensions ‘ prodigious,’ and that we 
term the introduction proper, though the au- 
thor has found it convenient to treat it as an 
integral part of the work, because, as it 
would seem, he wanted to prefix another of 
his lucubraticens, for which no suitable appel- 
lation being found, it usurps the name of in- 
troduction, to the character and contents of 
which allusion has been already made ; fur- 
ther than this, however, we are not disposed 
to dispute its claims to be so called, for 
we are assured they are not inferior to thou- 
sands that appear under the same convenient 
designation. 

The greater of the two introductions, in 
minutely detailing the contemplated charac- 
ter of the succeeding portion of the work, en- 
ters at some length into the sources whence 
its materials were derived, and amongst 
much amusing matter and some irregularly- 
happy touches, gives us a portrait that will 
faintly remind the experienced reader of the 
Waverley novels of those exquisite delinea- 
tions which, during the most powerful days 
of a genius now somewhat impaired, laid 
the foundation of a popularity unequalled in 
the literary history of any age or country. In 
giving the subjoined sketch, Sir Walter does 
not of course appear in his proper person, 
but communes with the reader through the 
agency of one who, like Cleishbotham Clut- 


these, in a moment of weakness, should have | terbuck Dryasdust, &e. &c. ‘come as sha- 
told his wife or his mistress; in the heat of ; dows so depart. 


argument, should have let fall some hint— 
ventured some bold assertion, or some flat 
denial, in order to crush a troublesome oppo- 
literary gossips of the period would have 
civen theireyes to know, is absolutely astonish- 
ing. All this, however, died away,—without 
actual proof men made up their minds re- 
specting the authorship; and yet now, when 
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: / connections honourable S$ 
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nent, and thus have disclosed what all the 


as in indistinct visiun. 


‘Mrs. Martha Bethune Baliol was a person 
of quality and fortune, as tliese are esteemed 
in Scotland. Her family was ancient, and bee 
ue was not fond of 
specially indicating her exact age, but ber ju- 
venile recollections stretched backwards ull 
before the eventful year 17453 and she remem- 
bered the Highlan {clans being in p S$SeSSION 
of the Scottish capital, thougl probably ou.y 
Her fortune, inde pene 
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dent by her father’s bequest, was rendered opu- | architectutal ornaments; they joined each 


lent by the death of more than one brave bro- 
ther, wio fell successively in the service of 
their country; so that the family estates be- 
cane vested in the only surviving child of the 
ancient house of Bethune Baliol My intimacy 
was formed with the excellent lady after this 
event, and when she was already something 
advanced in age. 

* She inhabited, when in Edinburgh, (where 
she regularly speut the winter season,) one of 
those old hotels, which, till of late, were to be 
found in the neighbourhood of the Canongate, 
and of the Palace of Holyrood-bouse, and which, 
sepurated from the street, now dirty and vul- 
gar, by paved courts, and gardens of some ex 
tent, made amends for an indifferent access, by 
showing something of aristocratic state and se- 
clusion, when you were once admitted within 
their precincts. They have pulled her house 
down; for, indeed, betwixt building and burn- 
ing, cvery ancient monument of the Scottish 
capital is now likely to be utterly demolished. 
1 pause on the recollections of the place, how- 
ever; and since nature has demed a pencil 
when she placed a pen in my hand, I will en- 
deavour to make words answer the purpose of 
delineation. 

‘Baliol’s Lodging, so was the mansion 
named, reared its high stack of chimneys, 
among which were seen a turret or two, and 
one of those small projecting platforms, calied 
bartizans, above the mean and modern build- 
ings which line the south side of the Canon- 
gate, towards the lower end of that street, and 
not distant from the palace. A porte cocheére, 
having a wicket for foot passengers, was, upo 
due occasion, unfolded by a lame old man, 
tall, grave, and thin, who tenanted a hovel be 
side the gate, and acted as porter. To this of- 
fice be had been promoted by my friend's cha- 
ritable feelings for an old soldier, and partly by 
an idea, that his head, which was a very fine 
one, boie some resemblance to that of Garrick 
in tue character of Lus:gnan. He was a man 
saturnine, silent, and slow, in his proceedings, 
aud would never open the porte cochére toa 
hackney coach 5 indicating the wicket with his 
finger, as the proper passage for all who came 
in that obscure vehicle, which was not per- 
mi'ted to degrade with its ticketed presence the 
dignity of baliol’s Lodging. 1 do not think 
this peculiarity would have met with his lady’s 
approbation, any more tian the occasional par- 
tiality of Lusignan, or, as mortals called him, 
Archy Macready, to adram. But Mrs. Martha 
Bethune Baliol, conscious that, in case of con- 
viction, sle could never have prevailed upon 
herself to dethrone the King of Palestine from 
the stone bench on which he sat for hours, 
knitting lis stocking, refused, by accrediting 
the intelligence, even to put him upon his trial ; 
well jucging, that he would observe more 
wholesome caution if he conceived his charac- 
ter unsuspected, than if he were detected, and 
suficied to pass unpunished. For after all, she 
paid, it would be cruel to dismiss an old High- 
land suldier, for a peccadillo so appropriate to 

Lis country and profession. 

* The stately gate for carriages, or the hum- 
ble accommodation for foot-passengers, ad- 
mitted into a nariow and shoit passage, run- 
ning between two rows of lime-trees, whose 
green foliage, during the spring, contrasted 
strangely with the swait complexion of the two 
walls by the side of which they grew. This 
‘ccess led to the front of the house, which was 
formed by two guble ends, notched, und 
having their wandows adored with heavy 
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Ger at right angles; and a half circular 
tower, which contained the entrance and the 
Staircase, occupied the point of junction, 
and rounded the aeute angle One ofthe other 
two sides ef the little court, in which there 
was just sufficient room to turn a carliage, was 
occupied by some low buildings answering the 
purpose of offices ; the other, by a parapet sur- 
rounded by a higbly-ornamented iron railing, 
twined round with honey-suckle and other 
parasitical shrubs, which permitted the eye to 
peep into a pretty suburban garden, extending 
down to the road cailed the South Back of the 
Canongate, and boasting a number of old trees, 
many tlowers, and even some fruit. We must 
uot forget to siate, that the extreme cleanliness 
of the court-yard was such as intimated that 
mop and pail had done their utmost in that fa- 
voured spot, to atone for the general dirt and 
dinginess of the quarter where the premises 
were situated. 

‘ Over the doorway were the arms of Bethune 
and Baliol, with various other devices carved 
in stone ; the door itself was studded with iron 
nails, and formed of black oak ; an iron rasp, 
as it was called, was placed on it, instead ofa 
knocker, for the purpose of summoning the at- 
tendants. He wiio usually appeared at the 
summons was a smart lad, in a handsome 
livery, the son of Mrs. Martha’s gardener at 
Mount Baliol. Now and then a servant girl, 
nicely but plainly dressed, and fully accoutred 
with stockings and shoes, would perform this 
duty ; and twice or thrice 1 remember being 
admitted by Beauffet himself, whose exterior 
looked as much like that of a clergyman of rank 
as the butler of a gentleman's family. He had | 
been valet-de-chambre tu the last Sir Richard 
Bethune Baliol, and was a person highly trusted 
by the present lady. A full stand, as itis called 
in Scotland, of garments of a dark colour, gold | 
buckles in his shoes, and at the knees of his 
breeches, with his hair regularly dressed ana 
powdered, announced him to be a domestic of 
trust and importance. His mistress used to say 
to him, 





* He’s sad and civil, 

And suits well for a servant with my fortunes, 

‘As no one can escape scandal, some said 
that Beauffet made a rather better thing of the 
piace than the modesty of his old-fashioned 
wages would, unassisted, have amounted to. 
But the man was always very civil to me. 
He had been long in the family ; had enjoyed 
legacies, and liid by a something of Lis own, 
upon which he now enjoys ease with dignity, 
in as far as his newly maisied wife, Tibbe Shor- 











‘The lodging—deaiest reader, if you are | 
tired, pray pass over the next four or five pages 
—was not by «ny means so large us its oxtcr- 
nal appearance led people to conjecture. The | 
interior accommodation was much cut up by | 


| 
acres, will permit him. | 
| 
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Scottish architecture. 
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Mrs. Bethune Baliol never, in my presence, 
showed hersclf so much offended, as once with 
a meddling person who advised her to have the 
windows of these supernumerary apartments 
built up, to save the tax. 
while sue lived, the lhglt of God should visit 
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peupy, king and country suould have their due. 





cross Walls and long passages, and that neglect | 
of economizing space which characterizes old | 


dent modes of access. 


Sie saidin ire, that, | 
| if you went in the morning, you 
the house of ler fathers ; and while she hada 


| ® : , 
| three o’clock, or four at the utmost. 
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Indeed, she was punctiliously loyal, even in 
that most steggering test of loyalty, the pay- 
ment ofimposts. Mr. Beauffet told me he was 
ordered to offera glass of wine to the person 
who collected the income tax, and that the poor 
man was so overcome by a reception so un- 
wontedly generous, that he had well-nigh faint. 
ed on the spot. 

‘ You entered by a matted anteroom into the 
eating parlour, filled with old-fashioned furni- 
ture, and hung with family portraits, which, 
excepting one of Sir Bernard Bethune, in 
James the Sixth’s time, said to be by Jameson, 
were exceedingly frightful. A saloon, as it 
was called, a long narrow chamber, lead out of 
the dining-parlour, and served for a drawing. 
room. It was a pleasant apartment, looking 
out upon the south flank of Holyrood-house, 
the gigantic slope of Arthur's Seat, and the 
girdle of lofty rocks, called Salisbury Crags; 
objects so rudely wild, that the mind can hardly 
conceive them to exist iu the vicinage of a po- 
pulous metropolis. The paintings of the saloon 
came from abroad, and had some of them much 
merit. To see the best of them, however, you 
must be admitted into the very penetralia of the 
temple, and allowed to draw the tapestry at the 
upper end ofthe saloon, and enter Mrs. Martha’s 
own special dressing-room. This was a charm- 
ing apartment, of which it would he aittcult to 
describe the form, it had so many recesses 
which were filled up with shelves of ebony, 
and cabinets of Japan and or-molu 3 some for 
holding books, of which Mrs. Martha had an 
admirable collection, some for a display of or- 
namental china, others for shells and similar 
curiosities. In a little niche, half screened by 
a curtain of crimson silk, was disposed a suit of 
tilting armour of bright steel, inlaid with silver, 
which had been worn on some memorable 
occasion by Sir Bernard Bethune, already 
mentioned ; while over the canopy of the niche, 
hung the broad sword with which her father 
had atiempted to change the foitunes of 
Britain in 1715, and the spontoon which her 
elder brother bore when he was leading ona 
company of the Black Watch at Fontenoy. 

‘There were some Italian and Flemish 
pictures of admitted authenticity, a few genuine 
bronzes and other objects of curiosity, which 
ber brothers or herself had picked up while 
abroad. In short, it was a place where the 
idle were tempted to become studious, the 
studious to grow idle—where the grave might 
find matter to make them gay, and the gay sub- 
jects for gravity. 

‘That it might maintain some title to its 
name, I must not forget to say, that the ladys 
diessing-room exbibited a superb mirror, framed 
in silver filigree work 5 a beautiful toilette, the 
cover of which was of Flanders lace; and a set 


| of boxes corresponding in mateiials and work 


to the frame of the mirror. 

‘This dressing apparatus, however, was mere 
matter of parade: Mrs. Martha Bethune Baliol 
always went through the actual duties of the 


But there was far more | toilette in an inner apartment, which corre- 
100m than my old friend required, even when! sponded with her slecping room by a small de- 
sie had, as was often the case, four or five | tached staircase. 
young cousins under Ler protection; and 1 | than one of those turnpike stairs, as they were 
believe much of the house was unoccupied | called, about the house, by which the public 


There were, 1 believe, more 


rooms, all of which entered through each other, 
were accommodaied with sepa:ate and indepen- 
In the little boudoir we 
have described, Mrs. Martha Baliol had her 
choicest meetings. She kept early hours; and 
must not 
reckon that space of day as extending beyond 
These vi- 
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gilant habits were attended with some restraint 
on ber visitors, but they were indemnitied by 
your always finding the best society, and the 
best information, which was to be had for the 
day in the Scottish capital. Without at all af- 
fecting the blue stocking, she liked books— 
they amused Ler—and if the authors were per- 
sons of character, she thought she owed them a 
debt of civility,which soe loved to discharge by 
personal kindness. When she gave a dinner 
to a small party, which she did now and then, 
she had the good nature to look for, and the 
good luck to discover, what sort of people suit- 
ed each other best, and chose her company as 
Duke Theseus did his hounds, 


‘ 





maéched in mouth like bells, 
Each under each, 

so that every guest could take his part in the 
cry; instead of one mighty Tom of a fellow, 
like Dr. Johnson, silencing all besides by the 
tremendous depth of his diapason. On such 
oceasions she afforded chere exquise ; and every 
now and then there was some dish of French, 
or even Scottish derivation, which, as well as 
the numerous assortment of vins extraordinaires 
produced by Mr. Beautfet, gave a sort of antique 
and foreign air to the entertainment, which 
rendered it more interesting. 

‘lt was a great thing to be asked to such 
paities, and not less so to be invited to the 
early conrersuzione, which, in spite of fashion, 
by dint of the best coffee, the finest tea, and 
chasse café that would have calied the dead to 
life, she contrived now and theu to assemble ia 
her saloon already mentioned, at the unnatural 
hour of eight in the evening At such times, 
the cliverful old lady seemed to enjoy herself 
somuch in the happiness of ber guests, that 
they exerted themselves in turn to piviong her 
amusement and their own; and a certain 
Ciarm was excited around, seldom to be met 
with in parties of pleasure, and which was 
founded on the general desire of every one pre- 
Sent to contribute something to the common 
amiusement. 

‘But although it was a great privilege to be 
admitted to wait on my excellent friend in the 
morning, orto be invited to her dinner or even- 
ng parties, | prized still higher the right which 
I bad acquired, by old acquaintance, of visit- 
ing Balioi’s Lodging, upon thechauce of tinding 
its venerable inhabitant preparing for tea, just 
about six o'clock in the evening. It was ouly 
to two or three old friends that she permitted 
this freedom, nor was this sort of chance-party 
ever allowed to extend itself beyond five in 
hunmiver. The answer to those who came later, 
anuounced that the company was filled up for 
the evening; which bad tie double etiect, of 
making tuose who waited on Mrs. Bethune 
Baliol in this unceiemonious manner punctual 
in Observing her hour, and of adding zest of a 
little difticuliy to the enjoyment of the party. 

‘It more frequently happened that only one 
or two persons partook of this 1efreshment on 
tue same evening; or, Supposing the case of a 
enileiman, Mrs. Martha, though she did 
hot Hesitate to admit him to her boudoir, after 
tue privilege of the French and old Scottish 
school, took care, as siie used to Say, to pre- 
wha all possible propriety, by commanding the 
attendauve of her principle female attendant, 
Mrs: Alice Lambskin, who might, from the 
stavity and dignity of her appearance, have 
Sulliced io matronize a whole boaiding-school, 
instead of one maiden ludy of eiguty atid 
ro arcs. As the weather pe runtted, Mrs. 
rebates eee remote fom the company in a 

und the projecting chimney piece, 
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or in the embrasure of a window, and pro- 
secuted in Carthusian silence, with indefatiga- 
ble zeal, a piece of embroidery, which seemed 
no bad emblem of eternity. 

‘ But I have neglected all this while to intro- 
duce my friend herself to the reader, at least 
so far as words can convey the peculiarities by 
which her appearance and conversation were 
distinguished. 

‘A little woman, with ordinary features and 
an ordinary form, and hair, which in youth bad 
no decided colour, we may believe Mrs. Martha, 
when she said of herself that she was never re- 
markable for personal charms; a modest ad 
mission, which was readily contirmed by cer- 
tain old ladies, her contemporaries, who, what- 
ever migtit have been the youthful advantages 
which they more than hinted had been former- 
1. tuesr own share, were now, in personal ap- 
pearance, as well as in every thing eise, fur in- 
ierior to my accomplished friend. Mrs. Mar- 
tha’s features bad been of a kind which migit 
be suid to wear weil; their irregularity wus 
now of little consequence, animated as they 
were by the vivacity of her conversation ; her 
teeth were excellent, and her eyes, although in 
clining to grey, were lively, laughing, and 
undimimed by time. A slight shade of com. 
plexion, more brilliant than her years promised, 
subjected iy friend amongst strangers to the 
suspicion of having streiched her foreign 
habits as far as the prudent touch of the rouge. 
But it was a calumny; for when telling or 
listening to an interesting and affecting story, 
{ have seen her colour come and gu as if it 
played on the cheek of eighteen. 

‘fier hair, whatever its former deficiencies, 
was now the most beautiful white that time 
could bleach, and was disposed with some 


_degree of pretension, thougu in the simplest 





manner possible, so as to appear neatly smooth- 
ed under a cap of Flanders lace, of an old 
fashioned, but, as I thought, of a very hand- 
some form, which undoubtedly has a nume, 
and I would endeavour to recur to it, if I 
thought it would make my description a bit 
more intelligible. IL think bave beard her say 
these favourite caps had been her mother’s, 


'and had come in fashion with a peculiar kind 


ef wig used by the gentlemen about the time 
of the battle of Ramumillies. Tue rest of Ler 
dress was always rather costly and distinguish- 


ed, especially in the evening. A silk or satin 
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gown of some colour becoming ber age, and of 
a form, which, though complying to a certain 
degree with the present fashion, had always a 
reference to some more distant period, was gur- 
nisted with triple rufiles; hershoes had diamond 
buckles, aud were raised a little at heel, an ad- 
vantage which, possessed in her youth, she 
alieged her size would not permit her to forego 
in her old age. Sie always wore rings, brace- 
iets, aud other Ornaments of value, either for 
the materials or tue workmansuip; Nay, per- 
haps she was little profuse in this species of 
display. But she wore them as subordinate 
matters, to which the habits of being constant- 
ly in high life rendered her inditherent; she 
woie tiem because her rank required it, and 
thougut no more of them as articles of finery, 


'than a yentleman dressed for dinner thinks of 


his clean linen and well-brushed coat, the con- 


| sciousness of which embutrasses the rustic beau 


of a Sunday 
‘Now aud then, however, if a gem or orna- 
ment chanced to be neuced tor iis beauty gr 


/singularity, the observation usually led the 
way to an entertainiug account of the manner! panic’, were so completely in accord with tue 
in which it hud been acquired, or the person | sound of the voice and the miquuer of talking, 
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from whom it had descended to its present pos- 
sessor. On such and similar occasions my old 
friend spoke willingly, which is not uncommon, 
but she also, which is more rare, spoke re- 
inarkably well, and bad in her little narratives 
concerning foreign parts, or former days, which 
formed an interesting part of her conversation, 
the singular art of dismissing all the usual pro- 
tracted tautology respecting time, place, and 
circumstances, which is apt to settle like a 
mist upon the cold and languid tales of age, 
and at the same time of bringing forward, 
dwelling upon, and il'ustrating, those incidents 
and characters which give point and interest to 
the story. 

‘She had, as we have hinted, travelled a 
good deal in foreign countries ; for a brother, 
to whom she was much attached, bad been sent 
upon various missions of national importance 
to the continent, and sbe bad more than once 
embiaced the opportunity of accompanying 
uim. This fuinisued a gieat addition to the 
information which she could supply, especially 
during the last war, when the continent was for 
80 many years hermetically sealed against the 
English nation. But, besides, Mrs Bethune 
Baliol visited ditsant countries, not as is the 
modern fashion, when English travel in cara- 
vaus together, and see in France and italy lit- 
tle besides the same society which they migLt 
have enjoyed at home. On the coatrary, she 
iningied wluen abroad with the natives of those 
countries she visited, and enjoyed at once the 
advantage of tueir society, and the pleasure of 
comparing it with that of Britaig. 

‘in the course of ler becoming habituated 
with foreign manners, Mrs. Betuuve Baliol 
Lad, perhaps, acquired some slight t:ucture of 
thein lerself. Yet I was always persuaded, 


that the peculiar vivacity of iook and manoer— 


— 





————— 


| the pointed aud appropriate action with wuich 


she accompanied what she said—the use of the 
gold aud gemmed (ahatiére, or ratiier, I should 
say bun-bonniére, (for she took no snuff, and 
the littie box contained only a few pieces of 
candied angelica, or some such lady-like sweet- 
meat,) were of real old-fashioned Scottish 
growth, aud such as might have graced the tea- 
table of Susaunal, Countess of Eglinton, tue 
patrouess of Ailan Ramsay, or of tue Hon. Mis. 
Colonel Ogilvy, who was another imismor vy 
whom the maidens of Auld Reexie were ie- 
quired to dress themselves. Although weil ac- 
quainted with the custeuis of other countries, 
her munners had been chiefly formed in her 
own, at a time when great folk lived withiu 
little space, and when the distinguished names 
of the highest society gave to Edinburgh the 
eclat, which we now endeavour to derive from 
the unbounded expense and eatended circle of 
our pleasures. 

‘i was wore confirmed in this opinion, by 
the peculiarity of the dialect which Mrs Bahl 
used. It was scottish, decidedly scottish, of- 
ten containing plrases and words litile used 
in the present day. But then her tone ant 
mode of pronunciation were as different ficm 
the usual accent of the ordinary Scotch patcie, 
as the accent of St. James’s is from that of bil- 
lingsgate. The vowels were not pronounced 
much broader than in the Italian language, and 
there was noue of the disagrecable diaw!l wiich 
is sO Offensive to southern ears. fu short, it 
seemed to be the Scottish as spoken by the an- 
clent couit of Scouland, to which no idea of 
vulgarity could be attached; and the lively 
manner and gestures with whicl it was accom. 
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that I cannot assign them a different origin. In 
long derivation, perbaps the manner of the 

yttish court might have been originally form- 
ed on that of France, to which it had certainly 
some athnity; but I will live and die in the 
belief, that those of Mrs. Baliol, pleasing as 
they were peculiar, came to her by direct de- 
scent trom the high dames who anciently 
adorned with their presence the royal halls of 
Holyrood.’ 

Notwiths standing the acknowledged failure 
of St. Ronan’s Well, many have been strong- 
ly impressed with the conviction that Sir 
Walter Scott possessed, in a pre-eminent de- 
gree, the power of delineating modern man- 


ners, and es pecially in those points which | 


... (| BDarbarism. 
characterize the present age as contradistin- | 


guished from ‘ the days that have been.” We 





preceding, not because it supplies any very | 


strik! 


those reflections on which that persuasion is 
founded. <A still better reason for the intro- 
duction of the following passage, is, that Mr 


Piper and his coaches present no unpleasing 


contrast to the character of Mrs. Baliol, one | 


who may, with perfect truth, be considered 
as connecting the living with the dead :— 


‘I like mail-coaches, and I hate them. ! 
like them for my convenience, but I detest them 
for setting the whole world a-gadding, instead 
of sitting quietly still minding their own bu- 
siness, and preserving the stamp of originality 
of character which nature or education may 


have impressed on thein. Off they go, jingling 


against each other in the rattling vehicie till 
they have no more vary ot stamp in them 
tian so many s mooth shil ling ‘S——the sume even 
in their Welsh wigs and great coats, cach with- 
out more individuality than belongs to a part- 
of the company, as the waiter calls them, of 

the North coach. 
‘ Worthy Mr. Piper, best of contractors who 
ever fuinished four frampal jades for public 
use, | bless you when I set out on a jou imey 


myself; the neat coaches under your contract 

render the intercourse, from Johnie Groat’s 
house to Ladykirk and Cornhill Bridge, safe, 
pleasant, and cheap. But Mr. Piper, you, who 
are asiuewd arithmetician, did it never occur 
to you to calculate how many fools’ heads, 
which might have produced an idea or two in 
the year, if sutfered to remain in quiet, get ef- 
addled by jolting to and fro in these 
flying chariots of yours; how many decent 
nen become conceited bumpkins after 
a cattle-suow dinner in the capital, which they 
could not have attended save for your means; 

be ww many decent country parsons return critics 
way of importing the newest 
tuste from kdinburgh!’ And how will your 


fe cil ally 


mn 
co niiyil 


and spouters, b: 


conscience answer Oile d iy ior ¢ dairying SO INd- 
lasses to bartei mode sty for conceit 
and levity at the metropolitan Vanity Fair! 

‘ Consider, too, the low rate to which you 
in intellect. Ido not believe your 
habitual customers have their ideas more 
lurged than one of y 
} 


Rows the i uy Ac th e L 


. ' ‘ 
aiy i] aiily 
. . 


Cl- 


Ou : coach-horsés. ‘They 
nglish postilion, aud 
they know nothing beside. They date, like the 
curriers at Gads hill, from the death of Bay ig 
Ostler; the succession of guards forn 
nasty in their eyes 5 coachinen are their mi- 
nisiers of Staley and an up 

greater incident idministra- 
tion. Their only point of interest on the road 


set is to them a 
than a change Ol 


ng confirmation of the opinion now al-} age is placed on our front; and all require 
luded to, but that it occasioned a revival of | 


. | what is the consequence? 
give another extract, much shorter than the | 


is to save the time, and see whether the coach 
kee ps the hour. This is surely a miserable de- 
gradation of human intellect. ‘Take my advice, 
my good sir, and disinterestedly contrive that 
once or twice a quarter, your inost dexterous 
whip shall overturn a coachful of these super- 
fluous travellers, in terrorem to those who, as 
Horace says, “delight in the dust raised by 
your chariots.” 

‘Your current and customary mail-coach 
passenger, too, gets abominably selfish, schemes 
successfully for the best seat, the freshest eg 


oS? 
the right cut of the sirloin. 


The mode of tra- 


velling is death to all the courtesies and kind- 


nesses of life, and goes a great way to demoral- 
ize the character, and cause it to retrograde to 
You allow us excellent dinners, 
but only twenty minutes to eat them; and 
Bashful beauty sits 
on the one side of us, timid childhood on the 
Other; respectable, yet somewhat feeble old 


those acts of politeness which ought to put 
every degree upon a level at the convivial board. 
3ut have we tine—we the strong and active of 


_ the party—to pe:form the duties of the table to 


the more retired and bashful, to whom these 
little attentions are due? ‘The lady should be 


| pressed to her chicken—the old man helped to 


his favourite and tender slice—the child to his 
tart. Dut not a fraction of a minute have we 
to bestow on any other person than ourselves 35 
and the prut-prut—tut-tut of the guard’s dis- 
cordant note, summons us to the coach, the 
weaker party having gone without their dinner, 





and the able-bodied and active threatened with | 


indigestion from having swallowed victuals 
like a Lei’stershire clown bolting bacon. 

* On the memorable occasion I am speaking 
of I lost my breakfast, sheerly from obeying the 
commands of a respectable-looking old lady, 
who once ieqguired me to ring the bell, and ano- 
ther time to help the tea-kettle. I have some 
reason to think she was literally an old stager, 
who laughed in her sleeve at my complaisance; 
so that | have sworn in my secret soul revenge 
upon her sex, and all such errant damsels of 
whatever age and degree, whom I may encoun- 
ter in my travels. I mean all this without the 
least ili-will to my friend and contractor, who, 
f think, bas approached as near as any one is 
like to do towards accomplishing the modest 
wish of the Amotus and Amata of the Peri 
Bathos, 

* Ye gods, annihilate but time and space, 

Aud make two lovers happy. 

‘I intend to give Mr. P. his full revenge 
when I come to discuss the more recent enor- 
nity of steam-bouats; meanwhile, I shall only 
say of both these modes of conveyance, that 

‘ There is no living with them or without them,’ 
Further of the contents of the first volume 
we, at present, feel it scarcely convenient to 
speak. The principal tale in the series occue 
pies almost th ie Whole of the 


) second volume. 
It presente an un pl 


’ 
r ang nl _ 
‘asing and not much va- 


ed scene of crim , and weakness, and suf- 
fering. An English gentleman, concerned 
in the aflair of fo iy Masidad falls in love with a 
young - Portucuese Jewess, is re jected by her, 


further contrives secret meetings, efiects her 


ruin, brings her to the house of a villace 
© amin ‘ ~ ‘ . 7 oa a. 
Scotland, wherea SOn Is VOrN, WHO 


thou ah 


doctor, 1D 
remains with the doctor, and who, 
prenticed to our Esculapius, grows up 
quite a hero of romance, except in the tri- 
articulars of his being more occupied 


‘ ance, 


2 — 


with ambition and avarice than is quite 
agreeable. fle, of course, attracts the affec- 
tions of his master’s daughter, and quarrels 
with his brother apprentice—ihen proceeds 
on his way to India, is detained by illness in 
the Isle of W ight, discovers his parents, who 
had, in the mean time, been married, after 
having been kept asunder for fourteen - years, 
His mother, whose delicate health is unequal 
to the meeting, loses her life in the attempt 
to go through it. Our hero is spurned from 
the presence of his father, prosecutes his in- 
tention of going to India, arrives there in q 
military capacity, shoots his commanding 
officer in a duel, flies from Madras into the 
service of a native prince, becomes a spy and 
involved in all manner of baseness, connects 
himself with an odious absurd sort of Amazon 
belonging to the court of Hyder Ally, is in- 
duced to write to his native village and pre- 
vail on the object of his early affections to 
come out to India, that he may betray her to 
Tippoo Saib, who has fallen in love with her 
picture, but finally the whole scheme is blown 
up, and this double dyed villain meets his 
desert by a sentence of death, of which an 
elephant is the executioner,—a new species 
of Jack Ketch. 

With these paltry and meagre materials, 
the author of Waverley unquestionably effects 
more than could any other living man, and yet 
the tale, of which we have given an outline, 
is a most imperfect and unpleasing performe 
The Indian scenes are, beyond compa- 
rison, the most agree: ible. To us, who have 
never doubled the ( vape, the writer appears 


-as much at home in India as in Scotland, a 
circumstance that will excite no surprise, 








seeing that India is set apart for the especial 
behoof and advantage of North Britain. Our 
empire there is really monopolized by the 
Scotch, from Joseph Ilume, even down to 
Borthwick Gilchrist. 





Private Anecdotes of Foreign Courts, &. 
By the Author of Memoirs of the Princess 
de Lamballe. Yo which are subjoined, 
Memoirs extracted from the Porte feuille of 
the Baron de M@——, with Anecdotes of the 
French Court, by the Prefect of the Im- 
perwal I Releee. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1827. Colburn. 

Tus work is principally a compilation, are 
ranged, according to the title, from various 
publications already well known in France, 
and the second volume is a literal translation 
of the Memoirs, published six months since, 
iy M. Beausset, respecting the interior of 
Napoleon’ s palace. This gentleman was pre- 
fect of the vali ice, the duties of which were 
light, such as to announce the breakfast-hour, 
to lead the way to the dining-room, and to 
stand, with his hat under his arm, near the 
table, &c. Persons so employed, are ex- 
pected to cringe and flatter, and conse quently 
the author’s narration is replete with amiable 
thing that could be 
agreeable to his companions. 

The author pro: mised us, in his preface, @ 
frankness that should be inoffensive, and he, 
in fact, ere every one, from the minister 
of police never used his immense 
power but to make people happy, to the low- 


anecdotes and every 





AN 


EE eee 


est officers of the state; and there are also 
compliments for actresses :— 

«I mentioned at the commencement of these 
memoirs that the emperor had sometimes con- 
descended to admit Talma during his breakfast. 
Mademoiselle Mars was equally honoured dur- 
ing our residence at Dresden. Among the many 
questions Napoleon put to her was one concern- 
ing her début. “ Sire,” replied she, with a 

ace peculiar to herself, “I was very little 
when L began. I crept in without being per- 
ceived.” ‘* Without being perceived !”’ said 
the emperor; “ you are much mistaken—you 
surely mean to say, that you gained the public 
admiration by degrees. As for myself, made- 
moiselle, believe me, [ have always, with the 
whole of France appreciated your distinguished 

talents.” ’ . 

We have no wish to discredit the eulo- 
giums of M. Beausset; and if it is somewhat 
tedious to follow consecutively his anecdotes, 
it is still curious to mark with what ingenuity 
he introdaces his praises. Thus the name of 
the city Montpellier occurs in one anecdote, 
here is an opportunity for praising my lord 
bishop, and this eulogium gives rise to one on 
the prefect, on the inhabitants of the depart- 
ment of Herault, and on fifty-two celebrated 
men which it has produced since 1787. 
What a mass of panegyrics ! 

M. Beausset professes great respect for 
sovereign power, which is all very right; but 
is it not pushing this respect rather too far 
when he eites as a model of grace and feeling 
the following observation of Maria Louisa to 
the clergy of Strasbourg,—‘ I recommend 
myself to your prayers.’ The clergy, he says, 
were quite charmed with these words, and 
so they might be, but it appears to us that 
any one else would have been as likely to 
have used them. Among the great qualities 
of Napoleon, it would certainly never have 
occurred to us to reckon moderation, political 
candour, and a ‘ certain bonhomie, which 
made its way to every heart.’ We do not 
believe that the conqueror of Austerlitz had 
himself the least idea of his own bonhomie, 
for, according to the author ofthese memoirs, 
Napoleon used often to say, with truth, ‘I 
gain nothing but battles; Josephine gains all 
hearts.’ Neither does his moderation in the 
affairs of Spain appear to us to be better de- 
monstrated. But we have no intention of 
following M. Beausset through all his posi- 
tions, nor all his tedious details respecting 
the imperial dinners, fétes, promenades, &c. 
We shall merely lay before our readers a few 
disconnected extracts from the second vo- 
lume of the work now before us, and shall 
recur to the first at our leisure :— 

The frugality of Napoleon was such, that 
his taste gave the preference to the most simple 
and the least seasoned dishes; as @ufs aw 
miroir and haricots en salade. His breakfast 
Was almost always composed of one of these 
dishes and a little Parmesan cheese. At dinner 
he eat little, rarely of ragottts, and always of 
wholesome things. I have often heard him 
Say, “that however little nourishment people 
took at dinner, they always took too much.” 
Thus his head was always clear, and his labour 
easy, even when he rose from table. Gifted by 
nature with a perfectly healthy stomach, his 
nights were as calm as those of an infant ; 
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tion so admirably suited to his station, that a | 
single hour of sleep would restore him after 

four and-twenty hours’ fatigue. In the midst 

of the most serious and urgent eveuts, he had 

the power of resigning himself to sleep at plea- 

sure, and Lis mind enjoyed the most perfect 

calm, as soon as directions were given for the 

necessary arrangements.’ 

*A few days after our return, the emperor 
being at St. Cloud, I asked him, during his 

breakfast, if he would be pleased to receive 
M. Denon, inspector of medals, who was desir- 
ous of presenting tliose which he had struck in 
commemoration of the achievements of the me- 
morable campaignu of Austerlitz. In accord. 
ance with his commands, I[ introduced M. De- 
non, who held in bis hands a number of me- 
dals. The series commenced with the depar- 
ture of the army from the camp at Boulogne, 
on its march to the Rhine. The first repre- 
sented on one side the bust of Napoleon, and 
on the other a French eagle holding an English 
lion. What does this mean?” said‘Napoleon. 
“Sire,” said M. Denon, “it is the French eagle 
stifling with his talons the lion, which is one of 
the attributes of the arms of England.” I was 
seized with admiration, when I saw Napoleon 
throw the golden medal with violence to the 
end of the chamber, saying to M. Denon— 
“ Vile flatterer! how dare you say that the 
French eagle stifles the English lion? I can- 


—< 


that I was afraid of being disrespectful. He 
took no notice, but laughing, ordered me to go 
on reading. Glancing as well as [ could over 
the lines which I was about to read, in order 
that I might take from the violence of their ex- 
pression, I arrived at a word for which I sub- 
stituted quickly enough the title of emperor. 
Bungler that | was, I gave him a title which 
the English newspapers had never yet allowed 
him. He desired me to hand him the manu- 
script, and read aloud the word which I had so 
studiously avoided, returned the paper to me 
and desired me to read on. Fortunately I met 
with no more embarrassing passages. On wie 
same night I related my adventure to the Duke 
of Bassano: ** What would you have ine do? 
The emperor desires me to place before him a 
iigorous and literal translation of the Eaglish 
papers. I must obey him, since he insists en 
seeing every thing himself.””’ 





An Essay on Medical Education. By W. B. 
Marsnart, an Assistant in the Royal 
Navy. 12mo. pp. London, 1827. Bur- 
gess and [fill. 

Ir has long appeared to us, that there must 
be something extremely defective in the sys- 
tem of education now pursued in reference 
to medical students; for, it cannot be ques- 
tioned, great numbers of those who have at- 





not launch upon the sea a single petty fishing- 
boat, but she is captured by the English. It is 
in reality the lion that stifies the French eagie. 
Cast the medal into the foundry, and never 
bring me such another!” Looking over the 
other medals, and taking up that relating to the 
battle of Austerlitz, he censured the composi- 
tion, and again commanded poor Denon to melt 
it :— On one side merely put, § The Battle of 
Austerlitz,’ with its date, and on the other, the 
French eagle, with those of Austria and of Rus- 
sia. Be assured posterity will well know how 
to distinguish the conqueror.” The modest 
thought of Napoleon, however, was not exe- 
cuted to the full; instead of the eagies, the 
effigies of the three emperors were introduced 
From this I may be believed when I say, that the 
greater part of those proud inscriptions, of those 
excessive eulogiums, published with so much 
show, and displayed upon so many public mo- 
numents, were not at ail in accordance with 
the taste of Napoleon, and were still less his 
choice. Few menof his station have possessed 
so much modesty and simplicity.’ 

‘[n the month of January, on an evening 
appointed for one of those great court-circles 
where so much magnificence was displayed, 
Napoleon, on sitting down to table, put into 
my hand some written papers, telling me to 
read them aloud while he dined, because, as he 
was to hold his court in the evening, he should 
not have time to doso himself. These papers 
were translations of English journals, which 
were constantly sent him by the Duke of Bas- 
sano. At first I began with much contidence ; 
I soon, however, lost it, in reading the many 
harsh and disagreeable expressions which were 
employed in speaking of him. I was much 
embarrassed, because I saw the quick and 
piercing eye of Napoleon, aud his sarcastic 
smile. My situation was rendered still more 
painful, because I read these papers in tbe pre- 
sence of the empress, the pages, the stewards, 


tended the usual course of lectures, the hos- 
pitals, &c. are very far from having acquired 
a proper knowledye of their profession. 
has, indeed, been for some time a just cause 
of complaint, and, we are glad to perceive, 
even among the faculty themselves. Surely 
when the health, happiness, and, it may be, 
life of a human being is concerned, t'ere 
can, or ought to be, no plea for trifling and 
indifference; and he is justly chargeable 
with the death of that individual, who, 
through incompetence for the task he has 
taken upon himself, pursues a course the re- 
verse of that which was suited to the case, 
and which an experienced medical practi- 
tioner would have pursued. Into the defects 
and remedies of the present system of medi- 
cal education, Mr. Marshall enters somewhat 
at large, and though we do not subscribe to 
every sentiment contained in his essay, yet 
we must say of it, in general, that it is one 
which we could wish every person concerned 
in medical tuition to read very carefully over, 
and which, we believe, will be found an ex- 
tremely useful companion to every pupil 
who 1s desirous of becoming an ornament to 
his profession and an useful member of so- 
ciety :— 

‘ Called to attend the scholar, if, in bis mind, 
he excite contempt for his general acquire- 
ments, distrust of his professional qualifications 
will ensue. Summoned to the bed-side of the 
courtier, if vulgarity stamp his conversation 
there, the disgust which must follow will neu- 
tralize the veriest panacea he may prescribe. 
Drawn to the poor man’s bed of torture, by a 
feeling never so compassionate, if he carry 
amenity and familiarity of manners into 
hovel, he may be sure that the depression hi 
austerity may cause, will, if the case be 


his 


-_-- 


> 


not 
ti 
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and a great number of footmen of all descrip- 
tions. ‘ Read on,” said Napoleon, whenever [| 
stopped as if to take breath or use my handker-. 
chief; ® read on, you will find plenty more.”’ 





nature, also, had bestowed on him a constitu- 





I endeavoured to excuse myself, assuring him 








doubtful one, tend to terminate it fatally. 
| be must never forget, that the wounded feion 
| has the same claim on his utmost skill 
manity as the most virtuous member of society 
in a similar condition.’ 


There is a good deal of truth in the follow 
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ing remarks: fet them be well considered by 
all whom they may concern :— 


‘The majority of students, in attending the 
practice, whether medical or surgical, of a pub- 
lic hospital, «ppear to have no other end in 
view, than how they may soonest dissipate 
their time; for while the announcement of a 
difficult and dangerous operation will congre- 
gate multitudes to witnéss its performance, 
though it can instruct but few, those disorders 
which are common to most of the hnman race, 
and are, consequentiy, to form hereafter the 
greater portion of the general practitioner's bu- 
siness, ace passed by without votice, thought, 
orcomment. One cause of the culpable negli- 
gence which maitks the demeanour aud con- 
duct of Clinical pupils, is the indiscriminate 
adjudication of certificates by the respective 
physicians and surgeuns of hospitals. Itis no- 
tonous that individuals have reccived those ly- 
ing testimonies of attendance, who, at most, vi- 
sited the hospital at which they entered three 
or four times in the twelvemonth ; and that 
others carry with them to their examinations 
documents asserting that they attended witb 
“ very great diligence,’ when the reai fact was, 
that their behaviour had been shamefully care- 
less and indecorous througbout the whole peri- 
od of their pupilage. Anotner cause is the ab- 
sence of actual employment for the greater 
number of pupils. An industrious and con- 
scientious student will aiways find enough to 
do, whether be be a dresser or vot ; bul such 
an one is rare, and the evil consequences of 
idleness are incuned by the majorty. The 
first cause may be removed by the more infiex. 
ible integrity of those in whose power it may 
be to refuse or grant certificates. The College 
of Surgeons has not been blind to this ill, and 
requires at the hands of candidates for their 
diploma, ceitificates of “actual” attendance. 
But this salutary regulation is almost invaria- 
bly evaded, by the extreme and criminal iadif- 
ference of teachers; whereas, a few exainples 
of just severity would tend eitectually to sti- 
mulate the very men who now negiect their 
Own interesis, aS well as those of their fellow 
creatures, to greater attentioa, if not to more 
positive exertion. ‘The second source of evil 
night be dmed up, by enforcing the necessity 
of attention, and dividing bospital students 
junto three ciusses,—emp!oying the fi st for four 
months in recording cases; the seconi for other 
four months in dressing patienis, under the 1m- 
inediate inspection of the surgeon; and the 
third for a like period of time in the treatment 
of those under their charge, ou their own re- 
sponsibility, and subject only to the penodical 
opinions ot tueir superiors, altbough at all times 
exposed to their surveiilunce = If this plan 
were aljopted, and if oui courts of examiners 
were to require of eacis candidate a receipt not 
only for the time, but a certificate of the man- 
ner in which he filled each situation; and if, 
moreover, it became requisite for him to pro- 
duce his case-book -0 open court, for the in- 
spection and approval of those examining him, 
we have no besitation in afrming, that Eng- 
lish medicine and suigery would be come much 
more respectabie than it is, the professors of 
the healing art would be better informed, aud 


hands.” 
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guineas, but how the medical art may be im- 
proved for the benefit of the whole human race, 
and how the profession might be rendered use- 
ful and respectable by the virtue and the know- 
ledge of its members. I do not look upon a 
physician as a mere scavenger of guineas, an 
animal that only crawls through this stage of 
existence, picking the pockets of the credulous 
and of the foolish, but as a being in training 
forimmostality; a being who, by bis skiil and 


blessings, and of ease, to countless thousands 
of the sons and daughters of affliction; a being 
wh passes tbrougn life with honour, blessing 


glory, exchanges, at bis appointed bour, his pre- 
sent existence for that state of happiness where 
he suall receive the reward of all his good 
dees trom that master whom he hath faithfully 
served!”*” 





The Pile tye of Friendship ; a Christmas Pre- 
sent and New Year's Gift. 18mo. pp 420. 
London, 1828. Marshall. 

Atrnoucu the Pledge of Friendship is an 

old acquaintance, it has undergone an im- 

provement so material, as scarcely to enable 

us to recognise it as such. [leretofore, it has 
been composed of articles collected from 
various magazines, or volumes with which 
all persons are familiar, while its illustrations 
consisted of prints which had pre viously been 
seen, 1f not admired, in the Ladies ’ Diary, the 

Polite Repository, and such other works. 

It is now altegetber original, and puts for- 

ward its claims to stand in public approba- 

tion and encouragement, on a par with its 
contemporaries. If it cannot be compared 
with those beautiful and interesting works 
which have already passed under our notice,— 
the Forget Me Not, the Bijou, or the Amulet, 
either with reference to the written matter, 
or the splendid engravings with which they 
are embeltisned|, it should be recollected, that 
its price is somewhat less, and therefore it 
cannot be a reproach to describe it as some- 
what inferior, The Pledge of Friendship, 
for the coming year, 1s, however, incompara- 


cessors ; it has, at least, made a rapid stride 
towards perfection, and if it continue to im- 
prove in proportion, it will no doubt rank 
with the fairest of its fair sisters. Of the 
illustrations we speak first. The frontispiece 
is the Dying Warrior, engraved by Daven- 
port, from a painting by Corbould, exhibit- 

ed. if we mistake not, at the Royal Aca demy, 

a few years ago. It possesses great merit, 
as regards the ‘work of either artist. The de- 


Pitcher, and the Village Girl, engraved by 
Davenport and EFusom, after the 
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the eyes of the lamb nearly as large as its 


} 
nay Coutrive to procure the greatest number of 


integrity, may be the minisier of health, of 


and being blessed, and, fall of years and full of 


bly better in every respect than its prede- | 


signs of Stothard and Wright—or the greater 
number of the embellishments,—the Broken 


venerable 
Stothard, are very sweet compositions; but 
the effect of the latter is completely marred 
by the bungling of the engraver, who has 
'madea couple of black spots which represent | 
the pubiic healt 10 safer custody and better 


OS seusemetenete Oe 

The list of ut erary associates is very rich. 
Mrs. Hemans has contributed a few delight- 
ful poems; Miss Landon one of her happiest ; 
Miss Mitford, a sketch possessing all her 
wonted sweetness and spirit; Barnard Bar- 
ton, Mrs. Hofland, Rev. T. Dale, Bowring, 
Miss Roberts, William and Mary, Howitt 
Mrs. Opie, Miss Porter, and John Clare, 
have each given their assistance. Tt is there- 
fore unnecessary for us to say, that the vo- 
lume, having many of the best contributors 
to similar works, has very high pretensions, 
We quote first the Vill: ie Sketch, by our fa- 
vourite Miss Mitford :— 

‘ Olive Hathaway.—One of the principal 
charms of this North of-Hampshire country 
consists in the infinite variety of woody lanes, 
whicv wind along from farm to farm, and from 
ficid to fieid, intersecting each other with an 
intricacy so perple xing, and meandering with 
sich a surprising round-about-ness, that one 
often seeins turning one’s back directly on the 
spot to which one is bound. For the most 
part these rough and narrow ways, devoted 
merely to agricultural purposes, are altogether 
unpeopled, although here and there a lone 
barn forms a characteristic termination to some 
winding lane, or a solitary babitation adds a 
fresh inierest to the picture. These lanes, with 
their rich hedge-rows, their slips of flowery 
greensward, and their profound feeling of secu- 
rity and retirement, have long been amongst 
my favourite walks; aud Farley Lane is, per. 
hips, the prettiest and pieasaniest of all, the 
sliadiest in warm weather, and the most shel- 
tered in cold, and appears doubly delightful 
by the transition from the exposed and open 
common from which it leads. It is a deep, 
narrow, unfrequented road, by tle side of a 
steep hill, winding hetween small enclosures of 
pasture land on one sidéy and the grounds of 
the great house, with their picturesque paling 
and rich plantations, on the other; the depth 
and undulations of the wild cart-track giving a 
singularly romantic and secluded air to the 
whole scene, whilst occasionally the ivied pol- 
lards and shining holly-bushes of the hedge- 
row, mingle with the laurels and cedars and 
tine old firs of the park, forming, even in mid- 
, winter, a green arch over bead, and contrast- 





| ing vividly with a little sparkling spring, which 
runs gurgling along by the side of the pathway. 
Towards the centre of the lane rises an irregu- 
lar thatched cottage, with a spacious territory 
of garden and orchard, to which you ascend, 
first by a single plank thrown across the tiny 
rivulet, and then by five or six steep steps cut 
in the bank—an earthen staircase, Tiiis has 
been, as long as [ can remember, the habitation 
of old Kachael Strong, a laundress.of the high- 
est reputation in Abeileigh, and of her young 
niece, Olive Hathaway. ‘it is Just possible that 
my liking for the latter of these personages may 
have somewnat biassed my opinion of the 
beauty of Farley Lane. Olive Hathaway has 
always appeared to me a very interesting crea- 
ture. Lame from her earliest childhood, and 
worse than an orphan,—her mother being dead, 
and her father, from mental infirmity, incapa- 
| ble of supplying her place, she seemed prema- 
| turely devoted to care and suffering. Always 
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| gentle and placid, no one ever remembered to 
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Mr. Marshall needed no other justification, | by Lacey, from a painting by Nasmyth, ccnigeadh OY eee OE ar satis Gl eco 
as to the exteut of the branches of knowledge ry a very pleasing landscape ; we point out | | passed gravely and sadly with the little lame 
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| knitting or working for her good aunt Rachael, 
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play-fellows, no chosen companions,—Joined 
in none of the innocent cabal or mischievous 
mirth of her comrades; and yetevery one liked 
Olive, even although cited by ber mistress as a 

atrern of sempstressship and good conduct,— 
even although held up as that odious thing, a 
model—no one could help loving poor Olive, 
so entirely did her sweetness and humility dis- 
arm envy and mollify scorn. On_ leaving 
school she brought home the same good quali- 
ties, and found them attended by the same re- 
sults). To Rachael Strong her assistance soon 
became invaluable. There was not such an 
ironer in the county. One could swear to the 
touch of her skilful fingers, whether in cisen- 
tangling the delicate complexity of a point-lace 
cap, or in bringing out the bolder beauties of a 


cutework collar,—one could swear to her han- 


dywork just as safely as a bank clerk may do 
to the calligraphy of a monied man on “Cuange, 
or an amateur in art to the handling of a great 
master, There was no mistaking her touch, 
Tiings ironed by her lovked as good as new, 
some said better; and her aunt’s trade throve 
apace. But Olive had a trade of her own. Be- 
sides her accomplishments as a laundress, she 
was an incomparabie needie-woinan; could 
coustruct a shirt between sunrise and sunset ; 
had a genuine genius for mantua-making; a 
real taste for millinery ; was employed in half 
the houses round as a sempstress at the rate of 
eightpence a day ; devoting by far the greater 
part of her smail earnings to the comforts of her 
father, a settled inhabitant of the workhouse at 
Aberleigh. A harmless and a willing creature 
was poor William Hathaway; aye, and a use- 
ful one in his litthe way: for my part, I cannot 
think what they would have done without him 
at the workhouse, where he filled the several 
departments of man and miid of all work, dig- 
ging the garden, dressing the dinner, running 
on errands, and making the beds. Still less 
can I imagine how tlie boys could have dis- 
pensed with him; the ten-year-old urchins, 
with whom he played at cricket every evening, 
and where the kind and simple old man, with 
his lean tall person, his pale withered face, and 
grizzled beard, was the fag and favourite of the 
party, the noisiest and merriest of tlle crew. A 
useful and a happy man was poor William 
Hathaway, albeit the proud and the worldly 
wise hold him in scorn; happiest of all on the 
Sunday afternoons, when he came to dine with 
his daughter and her good aunt Rachael, and 
receive the pious dole, the hoarded halfpence 
or the “splendid shilling,” which it was her 
delight to accumulate for his little pleasures, 
and which he, child-like in all his ways, spent 
like a child, on cakes and gingerbread. There 
was no fear of the source fuiling; for gentle, 
placid, grateful, and humble, considerate be- 
yond her years, and skilful far beyond her op- 


portunities, every one liked to employ Olive | 
ofa pin, or the unwinding half an inch of cot- 


Hathaway. The very sound of her crutch in 
the court, and her modest tap at the dvor, in- 
spired a kindly, almost a tender, feeling for the 
afflicted and defenceless young creature whom 
patience and industry were floating so gently 
down the rough stream of life. Her person, 
when seated, was far from unpleasant, though 
shrunken and thin fiom delicacy of habit, and 
slightly leaning to one side from the constant | 
use of the crutch. Her face was interesting 
from feature and expression, in spite of the dark 
and perfectly colourless complexion, which 





gave her the appearance of being much older 
than she really was. Her eyes, especially, | 
were full of sweetness and power, and her long 

Straight hair parted on the forehead, and twist- 
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ed into a thick knot behind, gave a statue-like | 


grace to her head, that accorded ill with the 
course straw bonnet and brown stuff gown, of 
which her dress was usually composed. There 
was, in truth, a something elegaut and refined 
in her countenance; and the taste that she dis- 
played, even in the homeliest branches of bec 
own homely art, fully sustained the impression 
produced by her appearance. If any of our 
pretty damsels wanted a particularly pretty 
gown, siie had only to say to Olive, “mike it 
according to your own fancy ;” and she was 
sure to be arrayed, not only in the very best 
fashion, (fer our little mantua-maker had an 
instinet which Jed her at once to the right mo- 
del, and could distinguish at a glance betweea 
the elegance of a countess and the finery of ber 
maid,) but with the nicest attention to the be 
coming in colour and in form. Her taste was 
equally just in all things. She would select, 
in a moment, the most beautiful flowerina 
garden, and the finest picture in aroom; and 
yoing about, as she did, all over the village, 
hearing new songs and new stories from the 
young, and old tales and oli ballads from the 
aged, it was remarkable that Olive, whose me- 
mory was singularly tenacious for what she 
liked, retained ovly tbe pretty lines or the 
striking incidents. For the bad or the indif- 
ferent she literally had no memory: they pass 
ed by her as the idle wind, that she regarded 
not. Her fondness for poetry, and the justness 
of taste which she displayed in it, exposed poor 
Olive to one serious inconvenience; slie was 
challenged as being a poetess herself; and al- 
though she denied the accusation earnestly, 
blushingly, even fearfully, and her accusers 
could bring neither living witnesses nor written 
document to support their assertion, yet so dif- 
ficult is it to disprove that particular Caiumny, 
that, in spite of her reiterated denial, the charge 
passes for true in Aberleigi to this very hour 
Habit, however, reconciles all things; people 
muy become accustomed even to that sad nick- 
name, an authoress. In process of time, tie 
imputed culprit ceased to be shocked at the 
sound, seemed to have made up her mind to 
bear the accusation, and even to find some 
amusement in its truth or its falsity: there was 
an arch and humorous consciousness in her 
eyes, on such occasions, that might be con- 
strued either way, and left it an even wager 
whether our little lame girl were a poetess or 
not. Such was and such is Olive Hathaway, 
the humble and gentle village mantua-maker ; 
and such she is likely to continue 5 for, too re- 
fined for the youths of hec own station, and too 
unpretty to attract those above her, it is very 
clear to me that my friend Olive will be an old 
maid ‘There are certain indications of charac- 
ter, too, which point to that as her destiny: a 
particularity respecting her tools of office, 
which renders the.misplacing a needle, the loss 


ton, an evil of no sinall magnitude; a fidgetty 
exactness as to plaits and gutbers: a counting 
of threads and comparing of patterns 5 which 


our notable housewives, who must complain of | 


something, grumble at as waste of time; a 
horror of shreds and litter, which distinguishes 
her froin all other mantua-makers that ever 
sewed a seam; and, lastly, a love of animals, 
which has procured for her the friendship and 
acquaintance of every four-footed creature in 
the neighbourhood. This is the most suspici- 
ous symptom of all. Not only is she followed 
and idolized by the poor old cur which Rachael 


Strong keeps to guard her house, and the still | 


more aged donkey that carries home her immen, 
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but every cat, dog, or bird, every variety of do- 
mestic pet that she finds in the different houses 
where she works, immediately following the 
strange instinct by which animals, as well as 
children, discover who likes them, makes up to 
and courts Olive Hathaway. For her doth 
Farmer Brookes’s mastitf—surliest of watch- 
dogs'—pretermit his incessant bark; for ber, 
and for her only, will Dame Wheeler's tabby 
cease to spit and erect her bristles, and become, 
us nearly as a spiteful cat can become so, gen- 
tle and amiable; even the magpie at the Kose, 
most accomplished and most capricious of all 
talking birds, will say, ** Very well, ma’am,” 
in answer to Olive’s “How d'ye do?” wod 
wiistle an accompaniment to her “ God save 
tue King,” after having persevered in a dumb 
resentment for a whole afternoon. There's a 
magic about her placid sinile and her sweet low 
voice, no sulkiness of bird or beast can resist 
their influence. And Olive hath abundance of 
pets in return, from my greyhouud Mayflower, 
downwards ; and indeed takes the whole ani- 
mal world under her protection, whether pets 
or no; begs off condemned kittens, aurses sick 
ducklings, will give her last penny to prevent 
an unlucky urchin from taking a bird's nest; 
and is cheated and laughed at for ler tender- 
heartedness, as is the way of the world in such 
cases. Yes, Olive will certainly be an old 
maid, and a happy one—content and humble, 
and cheerful and beloved! What can woman 
desire more?’ 





As a specimen of the poetry of the volume, 
we present our readers with the following, 


with which we have been much pleased :— 


* ARMINIUS, 


BY W. MACKWORTH PRAED, #5Q. 
‘Arminius, the asserter of the liberties of Ger. 
many, had a brother, who had been bronzbt up, and 
risen toa bigh rank, in the Roman service. Upon 
one occasion, when the two armies were separated by 
the river Visurgis, the brothers, after a colloquy 
which ended in reciprocal repreaches, were scarcely 
prevented, says facitus, from rushing into the stream 
and engaging hand to hand.”—Vid. Tacit. Ann. |. 2, 
9.10. 
* Back,—back '—he fears not foaming flood 
Who fears not steel-clad line ! 
No offspring this of German blood,— 
No brother thou of mine ; 
Some bastard spawn of menial birth,h— 
Some bound and bartered slave: 
Back,—back !—for thee our native earth 
Would be a foreign grave ! 
‘Away! be mingled with the rest 
Of that thy chosen tribe ; 
And do the tyrant’s higi behest, 
And earn the robber’s bribe ; 
And win the chain to gird the neck, 
Tbe gems to hide the hilt, 
And blazon honour’s hapless wreck 
With all the gauds of guilt. 


‘And wouldst thou have me share the prey? 
By all that [ have done,— 
By Varro’s bones, which day by day 
Are whitening in the sun,— 
The region’s shattered panoply,— 
The eagle’s broken wing,— 
I would not be, for earth and sky, 
So loathed and scorned a thing! 
‘Ho! bring me here the wizzard, boy, 
Of most surpassing skil, 
To agonize, and not destroy,— 
To palsy, and not kil': 
If there be truth in that dread art, 
In song, and spell, and charm, 
Now let them torture the base heart, 
Aad wither thefaise arm ° 
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‘1 curse him by our country’s gods, decisive. We have met the individuals with Both were mine! Life went a Maying F 
The terrible, the dark, whose portraits we are presented, and the Vith Nature, Hope, and Poesy, T 
The scatterers of the Roman rods, circumstances which surround them are fami- When I was young! I 
The quellers of the bark! liar to us. The description of their virtues When I was young! ah, woeful when ! A 
They fill a cup with bitter woe, and their foibles is thus rendered doubly inte- | Ah for the change ‘twixt now and then! A 
They fill it to the brim ; resting, and the lesson so conveyed can be fhis breathing house not built with hands, » 
Where shades of warriors feast below, her dicrewarded forgott This body, that does me grievous wrong, ] 
That cup shall be for him! ate Cuneyees Her Segoe. O’er aery cliffs and glittering sands \ 
*I curse him by the gifts land | The high and repaying duty of self-denial How lightly then it flashed along! hy 
_—o on is exhibited in the history of a lofty-spirited i sien dheane toben: obeail k a . 
_ Hath owed to hin and Rome,-— girl, (Caroline Elphinstone,) who, in the sapien Alcan tampon; ‘gr esnctspiint vag daa 
Tue riving axe, and burning brand, pt a RR ait ths tite (ined tee Mekal On winding lakes and rivers wide ; I 
Rent forests, blazing home ;-- } pm ¢ he - I fe Mai la q , Chat ask no aid of sail or oar, } 
Oh, may he shudder at the thought, weg Ne en | “ig Reni gg M008 That fear no spite of wind or tide! 7 
Who triumphs in the sight; an indulgent and noble parent struggling Nought caved this body for wind or weather, ( 
And be his waking terrors wrought against family embarrassinents, has herself to When youth and I lived i in’t together ! d 
Into fierce dreams by night! contend unc easingly with the reckless extra- Flowers are lovely, Love is flower-like, 7 
‘] curse him by the hearts that sigh vagancies of a though itless mother ; and, Friencsbip is a sheltering tree,— 
In cavern, grove, and glen,— above all, feels her not less end ating than O the joys, that one down shower-like, 
Tle sobs of orphaned infancy, sensitive spirit bitterly wrung by the gaming ! OF Fencentp, westty “ry nani “" 
The tears of aged men ; propensities and he: irtless trifling of her be- Ere 1 was old! | 
When swords are out, and spear and dart trothed, Ere I was old? ah, mournful ere, | 
Leave little space for prayer, This slight sketch (a meagre outline of a Which tells me, youth’s no longer here! | 
No fetter on man’s arm and heart very diversified narrative ,) anft iciently indi- Oy youth : for years 50 many and sweet, 
Hangs half so heavy there : cates the many occasions that,in the course of Tis anown that thou and I — 
‘Oh misery! that such a vow the volume, call for the exercise of the predo- Hi think it but @ fond conceit 5 
; prec It cannot be that thou art gone! 
Cn such a head should be ; minating virtve which colours the whole ex- . 
, pe » henther. now , : eg : tite Thy vesper-bell hath not yet tolled 5 
VW by teow be ae 0} yrother, now, istence of Caroline Elphinstone, and lends a And thou wert aye a masker bold— 
To wl gd E teeae hewt -_ = ~— }. wing a every ac~ What strange disguise hast now put on, 
My guard in battle throng, te rough all her trials she advances To make believe that thou art gone? - 
And worthy of his father’s soul, cheerfully and strongly, never tempted into I see these locks in silvery slips, rf 
And of his country’s song? an infringement of the principles of virtue This drooping gait, this altered size 5 | 
‘But it is past! —where heroes press, implanted by her wise and benevolent father ; p biliary oreo thy lips, ; 
And spoilers bend the knee, ie nd affor rding a picture of self-denying forti- ' a eo a * eee ae rae ——— 
Arminius is not brotherless, “ues, which, we trust, is as umitable aS Wwe Lilé 3s rut t oug sl So t we : wil Ris kr 
Ste eaten ten tin Gent feel itto be admirable. Finally, she becomes Phat youth and [ are house-mates still! as 
They come around; one hour, and light | ‘the beloved wife of a husband like-minded From this poem, we pass to the notice of cl 
Will fade from turf and tide ; with herself, and, therefore, capable of ap- | Some of nearly equal merit, the contributions 1S 
Then onward, onward to the fight, prec iating her excellence; the possessor ofa of Nirs. Hem: ins, Mics Landon, Miss Jews- al 
With darkness for our guide. | noble fortune, she knows so weil to dispense | bury, Montgomery, Barion, Dale, Barry b 
‘ To-night, to-night,—when we shall meet with equal generosity and wisdom, and hold- Corn ‘wall, John Malcolm, Clare, Delta, a 
In combat, face to faces { ing that place in society wher © the poor may Bowles, Allan Cunningham, James Emer- fc 
There only would Arminius greet | daily enjoy her pro tection and the rich benefit } on, Hood, Southey, and last, though not t 
The renegade’s embrace; | from her ¢ xample.’ least, Mr. Watt’s himself. It is unnecessary u 
The canker of Rome's guilt shali be { After this, we need only add, that Self-j| to do more than mention the names of those fi 
Upon vg Tense vag esi Denial deserves to be placed on the same } distinguished authors, to give the assurance F 
pte ge Neagle shelf with its kindred virtues— Moderation that the volume contains poetry of the very . 
We condade be expressing an re Decision, } ations nce, and Integrity, all of which highest peng we cannot resist our “" E 
wish that the Pledge of Friendship may nore been “yl thtully and so invitingly deli | sire 7 ee eee 3 
realize the hopes which have stimulated the | "@4tea by the intell igent pen of Mrs, Hotiand. } one of ihe most delightful and deservi edly po- 
ve —— | pular writers of the day — ‘ 
publisher in improving it so materially in} Th, Literary Souvenir ; or} Cabinet of Poetry ) 
every respect. and Romance. Fadited by Arante A. ‘MARIE ANTOINETTE AND MIRABEAU. ( 
Selt- Denial: i Tale. By Mrs. Horrann. W aTts. London, 1823. Longman and re grrtoec hierdie ‘ender, a ee ( 
12mo. PP "354 London, 1827. Long- Co. girden of Saint Cloud. It is said, that he left her ' 
man and Co. | Ir the annual works of literat ur — of art} with these words :— “* Madame, the monarchy is 
Turs is another of those agreeable and im-| are indebted for their introduction into Fing- | Pets” bet hs intentions, whether sincere or othe ! 
pressive Minsinatinan of the most useful vir- | land 1, and for much ry their subse a nit = pu- as it is generally believed, by poison.’ 
tues of mankind, which will secure the name | larity, to the spirit d proy prietor Of The bor-} « How softly comes the waning time | 
of Hofland no mean place on the list of mo- jget Me? Not, to the editor of The Literary To nature ina southern clime! 
ral writers, —of those writers who attract the | Souvenir is, in some de; gree, due the merit of Tis ciency an autumn noon, 
attention of the young and the vivacious, by | having given to them that high literary cha- And sunny as an hour of June ; 
arraying the stern loveliness of truth in the | racter to which they have more recently at- Yet twines the rose its trelliced bower, 
amusing mask of fiction; and thus insinuat- | tained; and of having gained for them the Yet flings the abet its silvery shower 5 
ing th e former into companies where he: assistance and SUP} port of nearly all the mos pt powns ore — nag pe, od —_— 
unadorned beauty would be any thing but | distinguished writers of the ave. |} rom the — eigenen sores ms wiecniendins sprigs: 
acceptable. | gems with which these pages abound, it is} The forests ase. An alks eat en 
As a novelist, Mrs. Hofland indulges in no | difficult to make aselection. In prose there ng wha Be ee 
acrial flights : her business is with the hearth | are some admirable tales, and the = etry I A glory ripening for feces ” 
and the he art, and the sacred sphere of the | excellent. We quote the piece with which , The on phiainaha witt me noe liad _— 
one not less than the innermost recesses of | the book commences; it is from the pow- On na “gt 9 he : a oe 
: dne, reckless both of fount and flower; 
the other confess her power. Rare'y is her erful pen of Mr. Colerid; dee Who sees from thence her palace-hall, 
invention tasked for material not drawn from “YOUTH AND AGE. Yet loatbs it as a place of thrali. 
or in consonance with the chanties of both; ] «Verse, a breeze "mid blossoms straying, Majestic as in Fortune’s prime, 
apd the effect 1s proportionately facile and{ Where Hope clung feeding like a bee— And graceful as untouched by Time, 








For her, alas! in many a view, 

The season offers emblem due ; 

In glowing tints, and fibres frail, 

And farewell flowers, and smothered gale. 
Ah! trust not to thy splendid mien, 

Star, doomed ta fall! Death-fated queen: 


« But who is standing at her side, 
With lip of passion, glance of pride? 
No suppliant he for royal smiles— 
Tle strong in power, the deep in wiles! 
Ruler of rebel throngs at will, 
Yet venal, or in good or ill; 
Two spirits in his bearing shewn, 
(For Vice, like Genius, marks its own, ) 
A meteor from its orbit cast, 
That falls, where’er it falls, to blast ;—- 
Chief of a kingdom’s overthrow, 
Guilty and gifted Mirabeau ! 


‘ Pause here, my strain, nor further tell, 
The tale so tragic, Known so well! 
How promise true, and project fair, 
And bright blown hopes dispersed in air; 
How he, whose aid the sovereign sought, 
Sank in the wreck himself had wrought ; 
And she—oh! blend not with her name, 
A word that breathes reproach or blame; 
As of the beautcous Stuart, say, 
Too soft her mould for regal sway ; 
And mourn, that in each hour of need, 
The lily clasped a broken reed!’ M. J.J. 





Fitful Fancies.s By Witttam Kennepy. 
Foolscap 8vo. pp. 191. Edinburgh, 
Oliver and Boyd; London, Whittaker. 

Ir a poet’s sentiments are to be considered 
as the index of his disposition and personal 
character, we should say that Mr. Kennedy 
is certainly one of the most misanthropical 
and strangely constituted of the tribe that we 
have ever met with. He appears to cherish 
a supreme contempt, at least, if not hatred, 
for all the world except his ‘ lady love,’ and 
to regard with sullen scorn all that interests 
us inferior mortals. This is doubtless very 
fine and poetical; how far it is either philoso- 
phical or enviable is another question. That 
this writer, however, possesses no ordinary 
powers, must be evident to crery one who 
only glances over his volume; it exhibits in 
almost every page a nervousness of style, and 
a force of originality and expression that in- 
dicate a genuine poet; and yet these spe- 
cimens are so briet and fragmentary, that we 
dare not predict their author would be able 
to support a continuous flight with equal 
spint, or produce any single poem of suffi- 
cient importance and interest to entitle him 
to a place among those who have reared for 
themselves durable monuments of their ge- 
nius. The talent of producing poetical com- 
positions fraught with great elegance of fancy, 
beauty of imagery, and felicity of expression 
and versification, is by no means very un- 
common at the present day ; still, of the nu- 
merous persons thus gifted, how very few 
indeed are there who can, with any pro- 
pfety, be ranked among the masters of the 
art, or who can justly hope that their fame 
will outlive the passing admiration of their 
contemporaries. 

In the volume now before us there is, as 
we have already remarked, much to charm 
the lovers of poetry, with much to startle— 
sometimes to disgust. There is also, in many 
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horrible, savouring rather of German than 
E:nglish taste. In more than one instance, 
too, there is a bitterness both in the tone and 
expression that evinces a greater impatience 
of physical and moral evil than it is wise for 
man in his present imperfect state to cherish. 
In the stanzas entitled the Great Farce, for 
instance, we meet with the following lines :— 
‘The woes of human destiny 
May crave a human tear ; 
The monster called society 
Claims naught beyond a sneer.’ 


Making every allowance for poetical exag- 
geration, we cannot but consider such senti- 
ments at least unguarded. Ilow far they are 
dictated by feeling, or merely employed for 
effect, we presume not to say, but they cer- 
tainly convey to our mind the idea of some- 
what of morbid irritability. We are, how- 
ever, so little disposed to put implicit faith 
in poetical tenets of this kind, that we should 
not be at all surprised were we to learn that 
the author is really a laughing philosopher, 
very well disposed to be upon good terms 
with that society which he thus unmercifully 
abuses: for it was, perhaps, after all, merely 
a Fitful Fancy or fanciful fit that dictated 
such a sweeping and uncharitable anathema. 

Earth and the Seraph is an ingenious 
poetical idea, but stamped with similar acer- 
bity of feeling. In the Ode to Byron, the 


that eminent man, and if he has borrowed 


mankind, which so strongly characterized 
him, he must also be admitted, as the follow- 
ing stanzas will testify, to have also caught a 
considerable portion of his poetic energy :— 
‘The monarch of the melody 
Is risen from his throne, 
And who shal! Iead the harmony, 
When he, our feast, hath flown? 
His harp obeys no stranger hand, 
Nor have we one whose chords command 
The wild heart-piercing tone, 
That swelled above each heavy hymn 
Of those who would have rivalied him. 
* Attendant on the minstrel’s form, 
A band of spirits came; 
From earth and air, n calm, in storm, 
In water, and in flame. 
The children of the universe 
Obeyed the magic of his verse, 
And, at his will, became 
Things lovely, to the wondering cyes 
Which gloried in their mysteries.’ 
We fear, however, that the utmost charity 
could hardly say of the noble poet :— 
‘ Thy spirit sprung trom its abode, 
In summer beauty, to its God.’ 
To the fervid admirers of genius we can 
concede much; but unless we can also admit, 


| that splendid talents, however applied, can 


palliate those errors which are visited more 
harshly in those whose ignorance renders them 
more excusable, we cannot suffer such senti- 
ments to pass either unnoticed or uncon- 
demned. Few can admire Byron, as a poet, 
more than ourselves; yet, as a man, it is im- 
| possible to hold him up as an exemplary 
character, either with regard to his principles 
or his conduct; nor can we forget that the 
}same pen which wrote Harold, produced 





of the pieces, not a little of the grotesque and \ also Juan, a work which, notwithstanding its 


author shows himself a devoted admirer of 


from him no small share of that scorn of 
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werful satire, its caustic wit, its admirable 
pictures, and the pathos of some parts, is one 
of which, from its pertinacious tendency, no 
one need envy him the production. It may, 
perhaps, be said that the poet but depicted 
society as he found it; if the age was immo- 
ral, the portraiture of it must reflect that im- 
morality in all its traits. This, however, is a 
paltry sophism, and as dangerous as it is fal- 
lacious. There are two ways of exposing 
vice, and his lordship unfortunately chose 
the worst; besides, he dwells with such a 
pruriency of imagination upon impure scenes 
and subjects, that ke seems not so much to 
detest vice itself, as to hate and to triumph 
over those who are betrayed into it. His is 
not the voice of one who seeks to reclaim the 
guilty, but the laughing scoff of a fiend who 
triumphs in the wickedness he beholds 
around him. Weshall offer no apology to our 
readers for this digression ; if any be due, it 
is to Mr. Kennedy, whose book we seem to 
have lost sight of.—It must not, however, be 
supposed that Mr. K. indulges in no other 
moods than the terrific, the misanthropical, 
and the desponding, as many of his songs 
are of a more cheerful and even playful cast, 
We have spoken our sentiments freely—we 
hope not harshly ; and if we have met with 
much that we do not approve of in point of 
sentiment, we have met with more that we 
admire in point of poetry. 





A Defence of the Missions of the South Sea 
and Saulwick Islands By Witttam 
Orme. 8vo. pp. 146. London, 1827. 
Holdsworth. 

Curerty directed against some remarks 

which have appeared in the Quarterly Re- 

view, but also comprehending much infor- 
mation as to the missions generally. We 
think it too late in the day to demonstrate the 
usefulness of prudent missionary attempts, 
and have been much gratified by the infor- 
mation which has reached us of the success 
which has, in various quarters, attended 
those attempts: but with the dispute between 

Mr. Orme and the Quarterly we will not 

meddle, further than to say, that the society 

has found in Mr. O. a very able, manly, and 
decided advocate of its operations. 





Practical Discourses, intended to Promote the 
Improvement and Happiness of the Young. 
12mo. pp. 440. Edinburgh, Oliver and 
Boyd; London, Whittaker. 1827. 

Tars is a third and enlarged edition of a 
work to the sound practical piety and clear 
good sense of which we have before borne 
testimony. There are four additional dis- 
courses, which are entitled Examples and 
Counsels for the Moral Guidance of Youth, 
and of these, we understand, a limited num- 
ber has been printed separately, for the ac- 
commodation of those who possess the former 
editions. They are alike excellent, and well 
qualified {in the words of the author’s mo- 
dest preface,) ‘to give the young just views 
of human life, to prepare them for encounter- 
ing its temptations, and for enduring its sor- 
rows, and to suggest such counsels and ad- 
monitions as may assist them in the govern- 
ment of their passions, and in the formation 
of devout and virtuous habits.’ 
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A new General Atlas of Fifty-one Maps, | meriting the principal attention of those who 
with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully | wish to become acquainted with the genuine 
coloured ; constructed entirely from new | character of the poetry of different countries. 


Drawings, and engraved by Srpney The number of these small productions, so 
Hatt. Longman and Co. greatly enriching Spanish peetry, is immense ; 
Ir must be manifest to all persons, that from -and it is worthy of remark, that originality 
the continual discoveries making in various | appears ever united in the writers of that na- 
parts of the world, by travellers, voyagers, tion, with the most surprising fecundity in 
&c., and the alteration of boundaries of land | the various kinds of literature which, by their 
by various nations, such works as those need | own choice, they have cultivated, careless of 
constantly revising, and adapting to the | following paths already trodden by others. 
changing circumstances of mankind; and / Thus the romances; the plays from Lope de 
those who give their time to such an useful | Vega’s time up to the seventeenth century ; 
employment deserve angl ought to obtain en- | the histories and chronicles, whether general, 
couragement. In preparing the drawings of partial, or biographical, from the thirteenth 
the new Atlas, now under review, it is stated, century to the middle of the seventeenth; 
‘the best and most recent authorities have | the tales of chivalry, the many little novels 
been consulted." The work will extend to | upon love and gallantry, those called picares- 
17 parts, each containing three maps, the | cas*, together with such as describe the cus- 
size of each map to be 20 in. by 16 in. We} toms of the lowest and of the middling classes 
can assure our readers, from the specimen of | of society, form a valuable and copious col- 
the maps in the first number, they will find | lection that we may be well assured is unri- 
this a very valuable publication, aud supe- | valled by the literature of any other nation. 
rior to any which has yet appeared. The merit of this prodigious mass of produc- 
ae tions is much enhanced by its containing the 
chastest and truest Spanish of the entire lite- 
rature of the Peninsula. 

But to return to romances, the subject of 
the present article; let us add that, besides 
their being as ancient as the formation and 
first essays of the language in which we now 
read them, they abound with an astonishing 
variety of modulations, ideas, and arguments. 


a ee 





An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, Theoreti- 
cal and Practical, §c. By J. lik Youne. 
8vo. pp. 328. Souter. 

Tue author has successfully attempted to sim- 

plify the difficult parts of the science, and 

has already received much praise from high 
authorities. In blending practice with 
theory, he has doubtlessly been found an 


ble adviser hose engaged in analytical . : 
a le adviser to t jose engag analytical) And with much truth has that eminent mo- 
science, and we join in recommending his 


a — 4 dern poet Quintana remarked, that ‘ this sort 
work to all mathematical students, of poetry may be said to contain every known 
A_Practical Explanation of the Elements of | kind of metrical composition ; since in it we 

Architecture, for the Use of Drawing Aca- | meet with excellent anacreontics, beautiful 
demies and Mechanics’ Institutions. With | \dyls, and very happy odes.’ Indeed, were 
Seven Engravings. By G. Smiru, Archi- | We to divide, for the sake of greater conveni- 
tect. 12mo. pp. 36. Edinburgh, 1827. | ence, this extensive province of Spanish poetry 
Turs small manual may be considered as di- | Intotwo principal departments ; namely, epic 
vided into two parts, the first of which treats | and lyrical, tothe former elass would belong the 
of the Greek and Roman orders, while the | Various productions, the arguments of which 
other is a catechism on the decorative parts of | ate drawn from sacred and profane ancient 
architecture. It may deservedly be recom- | history, from the principal events in the chro- 
mended as a good elementary work on the | nicles of Spain since the Moorish irruption, 
subject, for schools, or as an introduction to | from the most celebrated actions and inci- 
the study of the art; still we think that the dents in the legends of chivalry, and from 
author has been more brief than was desira- | adventures of war and gallantry between the 








ble even for this. Moors and Christians; thus enabling us to 
a l~AlO~E~dE_-erses | SULDdivide the first department into historical, 
ORIGINAL. chivalrous, and Moorish romances. Under 

pele ~ Pe ctr the head of lyrical would be comprised the 

SPANISH ROMANCES. erotic, pastoral, sacred, moral, satirical, 


Different branches of Spanish Literature ex- | and jocose. To which may be also added 
clusively nutional—WVarious kinds of Ro- | that kind of romance commonly called /e- 
mances— Their metrical Structure— The as- | trillas, but which would with more propriety 
sonant or half Rhyme—Arabic Metre adopt- | be denominated romancillo. This last-men- 
ed in Romances—Principal Collections of \ tioned class is generally adapted to amorous, 


. + o ’ :. . . . . * 7 Py ° . . 
ditto— E glish Translations -—— Diffcrence { satirical, and jocose subjects ; and differs in 








between Romanceros and Cancioneros—j} its mechanism from the romance in the 
Antiquity of Romances. | strophes being composed of verses of less 
Tarts peculiar kind of Spanish poetry, un-!than eight syllables, in admitting a true 


doubtedly the most ancient and popular, is | rhyme, besides the assonant, (which latter is 
at the same time, the most characteristic of, | an essential requisite in the higher romance,) 
and wholly exempt from that influence which | and in its ending with an esfribillo+, formed 
the imitation of Greek, Latin, Italian, and, | by the repetition of some lines at the end of 
since the commencement of the last century, | every stronhe. Nevertheless, there are some 
of French authors has had over nearly every | of the longer romances written in verses of 
other branch of Spanish literature ; except- ‘ ae 

ing the old theatre. Thus it cannot but be '«.. Relating to witty or knavish tricks among pages, 


considered as entirely national, and therefore | + Called by the French ritournc!le. 








eight syllables, with whole rhymes, and end- 
ing in an estribillo ; but they are less in num- 
ber, and generally ranked among the minor 
ones or letril/as. 

The metrical structure of the octosyllal- 
cal romance consists in linking together a se- 
ries of alternate blank and assonant verses. 
The assonant or half rhyme being produced 
by the echo that results from the two last 
vowels of the rhyming lines; but with acon- 
tinual change of the intermediate consonants: 


for instance, 
* Con los mejores de Asturias, 
Sale de Leon Bernardo, 
Pnestos a punte de guerra 
A iinpedir a Francia el p so.’ 


The echo in a-o being invariably reneated 
from the beginning to the end of the poem; 
and the termination of each intervening blank 
verse being different. Hence results, if we 
may be permitted to use the expression, a 
monorhyme productive of a harmony and 
sweetness peculiar to such language as the 
Spanish, in which the voweis are extremely 
distinct and sonorous. And this repetition 
is so far from offending or fatiguing the ear, 
that, in general, the different acts of plays 
are written in romance verse; the assonant 
of which continues unchanged throughout. 
[t is often made use of even in tragedy, the 
assunant being affixed to the Italian verse of 
eleven syllables Indeed, when adopted in 
other classes of poetry it enables a Spanish 
writer to versify with ease and melody, un- 
restrained by the slavery of an exact rhyme 
or by that almost unattainable purity neces- 
sary in blank verse. The assonant mono- 
rhyme, both in long romances and in those 
called /etri//as, is often acute, that is to say, 
ends in a long vowel. [f this last be strongly 
accentuated it is of little import whether a 
consonant does or does not follow, the echo 
being fixed without such assistance. It may 
be supposed, and with reason, that in this 
last case the Spanish romance becomes !n 
some measure monotonous; but a good poet 
always knows howto avoid or remedy that 
defect. The following is an example of an 
acute monorhyme :— 
Senor rei Don Sancho Ahbareca, 

Agora que sois de edad 

Oid lo que ine mandaron 

Que vos dijese, i notad. 

Los que dei cielo reciben 

Mercedes de mas caudal 

A fazer mas de su parte 

Mui obligudos estan, &c.’ 

Tie origin of the assonant in Spanish po- 
etry is very ancient, and the use of it in that 
tongue, as also in the first literary essays of 
other nations, as for instance the French, may 
be ascribed, either to the primitive poverty 
or inflexibility of the language, or to the po- 
et’s want of skill in affixing a true rhyme to 
his verses. But the Spanish writers, avail- 
ing themselves of that advantage afforde « to 
them by the melodious tone and fulness of 
sound of their vowels, together with the clear 
and brilliant prosody of their words, have 
turned what was at first an imperfection into 
a new resource of the most agreeable, easy, 
and elegant kind for their versification. The 
assonant was therefore brought to perfection 
and its use consolidated by the poets of the 
sixteenth century,—the golden age of Spanisa 
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poetry. With respect 10 the POETS VETTE, 
or redondills of eight syllables, the usual me- 
pe in such compositions, we will remark, as 
to its antiquity, that the major part of the 
almost innumerable and inimemorial pro- 
yerys or sentences In ine Spanish language 
are generally expressed in two verses of that 
kind, ending either in consonant or assonant 
rhymes; and that the remainder of such say- 
ings are in verses terminating in a similar 
manner, but of from seven to four and some- 
times fewer syllables; which, together with 
the fact that all the different metres of ro- 
mances and /e/rillas are made up with verses 
of from four to eight syllables, clearly point 
the source of Spanish versification, and indi- 
cate, at the same time, its antiquity to be co- 
eval with the formation of that language, 
As to the union of a blank verse alternately 
wit an assonant one, and the invariable re- 
petition of the same echo throughout the ro- 
mance, it is affirmed, with much probability 
of correctness, that they are both of Arabic 
origin. The Arabs divided their verses, which 
were in general very long, into two hemistichs, 
separated by a cesura or long pause, similar 
to that in the French alexandrine; and com- 
monly made use of the monorhyme from the 
beginning to the end of the poem. 
unquestionably proceeded the imitation, we 
may, perhaps, say, the degeneration of this 
monorhyme in Spanish romances by means 
of the assonant. It being very probable that 
those same unskilfal writers, who converted 
the consonant into an assonant rhyme, con- 
sidered each division which the cesura form- 
ed in the verse as an entire and separate 
line; and thus transformed the Arabic sa- 
di/brait, or first division of a line, into the 
blank verse in the Spanish romance; and 
the ogsilhait, or last part of the same line, 
into a second verse ending with the assonant, 
the consonancy or cafia of the Arabs falling 
always on the second hemistich. And Mr. 
Conde, in support of this opinion, says, in 


lL! 
’ 
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his iTistory of the Domination of the Arabs | 


11 Spain, ‘that the romance is akind of com- 


position very common in Arabic versification, | 


Whence it most likely proceeds,’ and he ex- 
hibits, amongst many others, the following 


translation in verse, from the Arabic, as a | 


proof of what he advances :— 
‘ . . . . , 
Entre la ceniza fria’” vi luzir leves centellas 


Yo temo que han de legat’”’ 4 ser liamas descu- | 


biertas, 


acaso no las apaga” con tiempo mano dis- 
creta 


Si 


Lo que estas Hamas abrasen” no ser& monte ni 
selva,’ &e, 

These four Arabic monorhyming verses in 
€-4 form eight lines of a romance, or two 
Strophes of four alternate blank and assonant 
verses, after the following manner :— 

* kntre la ceniza fria 
Vi luzir leves centellas, 
Yo temo que han de jlegar 
A ser llamas descub/ertas. 
Si acuso no lis apaga 
Cou tiempo mano discreta, 
Lo que estas llamas abrasen 
No ser& monte ni selva,’ &e. 


Many erroneously imagine that in this sort 


Thence | 


of four verses each. Depping, in his collec- 
tion of romances, printed at Leipsic in 1817, 
has followed this incorrect opinion, to the 
great detriment of his compilation ; for, as 
the quantity of lines in many romances are 
not divisible into fours, he, imagining them 
to be defective, has attempted to supply what, 
in his idea, they were wanting, by altering 
the sense, adding and taking away words, 
and in some places whole verses. The result 
of this injudicious operation was, that his col- 
lection, very estimable on account of the ar- 
rangement, and, in general, the good choice 
of the different kinds of this class of poetry, 
is in the text so mutilated and full of typo- 
graphical errors, that it thereby loses, ina 
great measure, the intrinsic merit which it 
undoubtedly possesses, Depping’s collec- 
tion was reprinted in London by the Spa- 
niard Calero, with necessary notes and cor- 
| rections, two vols. 12mo. 1825; but this last 
edition oniy contains the historical and chi- 
_valrous romances, in number two hundred 

and twenty-four, out of the three hundred 

published by Depping, who filled up the re- 
| maining seventy-six with those of the lyrical 
/}and moorish kind. Another collection was 
printed, by Jacob Grimm, at Vienna, in the 
year 1815, in one volume: 12mo., which, 
under the title of Sylva de Romances Viejos, 
comprises the most select and best known of 
those relating to chivalry. 

The original collections of poems of this 
kind are very copious, but in general ex- 
tremely scarce. Although an immense num- 
| ber, under the titles of Romanceros and Cuan- 
| cloneros, with many otber similar denomina- 
tions, were published both in Spain and other 
| parts of Europe from the middle of the six- 
| teenth to the end of the seventeenth century. 
_The principal ones, such as the Romancero 

General de Juan de Cuesta ; that of Pedro de 
| lores bearing the same title: the Cancionero 
| de Romances, printed at Anvers; another of 
i the some name, by Lorenzo de Sepulveda; the 





| Romancero de Pedro Padilla; the Primavera 
|2 flor de los Mejores Romances, by Pedro 
Arias Perez, and several others of less cele- 
| brity, but still very curious, are to be seen in 
the British Museum, where the amateur, to 
_whose attention the above list is principally 
| directed, may consult them. But those who, 
‘from not being versed in the Spanish lan- 
| guage, cannot avail themselves of these va- 
, luable originals, will become acquainted with 
(a great part of their worth in the perusal of 
‘the translations published in English, by 
Thomas Rodd, who adopted as his guide the 
| aforementioned collection of Grimm; by J.C. 
Lockhart, who follows Depping; and by John 
Bowring, who has taken a wider range of this 
extensive field, although he appears to have 
_confined himself principally to that rich and 
splendid collection of primus Antiguas Cas- 
tellanas, by Bohl de Fuber, 3 vols. 8vo. Ham- 
burgh, 1821-23. 

There are also several other very scarce 
collections of ancient Spanish verses and 
poems, commonly known by the name of 

Cancioneros, which, although confounded by 

many with the romances, it may not be amiss 


} 


or rersitication it is essentially requisite to to inform the reader that they belong toa 
“vide tne romance into strophes or coupleis very distinct class, and that there exists a ma- 





terial and characteristic difference between 
them; notwithstanding their being now and 
then met with in various romanceros. These 
last usually comprise the less laboured and 
most popular compositions of different au- 
thors, whose names are not mentioned, or 
are wholly unknown from the remoteness of 
the times in which they composed them. The 
greater part of these romances being upon 
historical events or upon feats of chivalry, 
and such subjects as have not precisely a 
character of simplicity and vulgarity which 
might render them /ighly popular. The Can- 
cioneros, on the contrary, either bear the name 
of some known author, who has united under 
that title a number of his compositions, or 
form collections of verses of several poets 
with mention of their names. Their style is 
court-like and ornamental, often affected and 
witty; their arguments are commonly made 
up of incidents of a refined gallantry, or of 
religious subjects, such as mysteries, lives of 
saints, &c. To conclude, we can safely as- 
sert, that none of the poems contained in the 
Cancioneros are of greater antiquity than 
much passed the commencement of the 14th 
century; whilst the romanceros comprise a 
number wholly traditional from the very re- 
motest time of the monarchy. We will add, 
in proof of this, that in the Chronica General 
de Espana, compiled by order, perhaps by the 
pen of the celebrated Don Alonso the wise, 
many historical facts are acknowledged as 
founded on the songs and sayings of the buf- 
foons, that is, on the various romances, cou- 
plets of romances, &c. then in the mouths of 
the vulgar, who had ‘learned them by tradi- 
tion. We do not for this mean to say, that, 
previous to the 14th century, Spain possessed 
no other kind of poetry than these same po- 
pular romances. We may, probably, on some 
other occasion, introduce our readers to a few 
of the more retined poems which were written 
before that period. What we have lastly en- 
deavoured to point out is that characteristic 
difierence between popular poetry and that 
of the court, among the Spaniards, from the 
very remotest ages; as also the venerable 
antiquity of the one and the other ;—the ro- 
mances undoubtedly bearing the palm in this 
respect, since they are often lost in unfathom- 
able tradition. 
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Yes—linger yet, ‘twill soon be naught 
To me—whate’er you think or do; 
Stay—by the voice of flatt’ry caught— 
I'll learn to bear thy absence too ; 
Try, woman, try, if glare can give 

One half the blisses you resign ; 
If you from others’ loves receive 
What you have lost in mine. 


I say farewell, without a tear, 
To her who thus consents to part ; 

Who holds the voice of praise more dear 
Than homage from a trusting heart ; 

That heart which had till death been true, 
That heart which loves though you forsake; 

Which fate may crush but not subdue, 
Which you have wrung, but cannot break. 


Tis over now—when next we meet, 
My beart will have resign’d its claim ; 
That form so fair, that love so sweet 
Will be but a remember'd name; 


————— 
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We'll meet and smile—not with the smiles 
That we have met in joy of yore ; 

Vain then will be your charms, your wiles, 
Woman, [ ne'er shall Jove you more. R. 





UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
(Continued from page 6393.) 


No. V. 

A Letter from Barras, one of the Members of 
the Executive Directory, to the Citoyenne 
Bonaparte. 

Paris, 2d, Floreal,—fourth year of the Republic. 


RECEIVE, amiable citoyenne, my very sincere 
congratulations on the brilliant successes ob- 
tained by your husband: nearly four thou- 
sand of the enemy are either killed or taken 
prisoners. But that is not all, and we shall 
soon receive details of the results of this ac- 
tion. General Bonaparte perfectly fulfils 
the expectations of the Directory, and jus- 
Uties the opinion formed of his talents, to 
which, indeed, are owing the advantages now 
obtamed by our good army of Italy. 

Accept my assurances of respect and 
regard. P. Barras. 

To the Citoyenne Bonaparte, 

Rue Chantereme, Section du Mont-Blanc, 
Maison Talma, a Paris. 
General Quarters, Lodi, 24, Floreal,— 
fourth year of the Republic. 

Ir is then true that thou art enceinte; Murat 
writes me word so, but he tells me that it 
renders thee extremely ill, and that he does 
not think it prudent for thee to undertake so 
long a journey. I must, therefore, be once 
more deprived of the happiness of embracing 
thee, I must still be separated for several 
months from all that I love. Is it possible 
that I shall not have the delight of seeing 
thee with thy petit ventre. How interesting 
it must render thee!! Thou writest that thou 
art much changed. Thy letter is short, 
mournful, and written with a_ trembling 
hand. What is the matter with thee my 
adorable love? What can make thee un- 
easy? Ah! do not stayin the country. Go 
to town and endeavour to amuse thyself, and 
believe, that nothing can afflict me more than 
to think that thou art suffering and unhappy. 
I fancied I was jealous, but I swear to thee 
there is nothing in it; rather than know thee 
to be melancholy I would myself provide 
thee with a lover. Therefore be gay and 
contented, and learn that my happiness is 
bound up in thine. If Josephine be not 
happy, if she yields up her mind to sadness 
and low spirits, she no longer loves me.— 
Thou wilt soon give life to another being who 
will love thee as much as I do,—no, that 
would be impossible, but as much as I shall 
love thee; thy children and I will be inces- 
santly around thee to convince thee of our 
attention and our love. 

Thou wilt not be naughty wilt thou? No 
hum!!! At least only in joke. In which 
case there must be a few grimaces, nothing 
can be prettier, and then a little kiss sets 
all to rights again. 

Thy letter of the 18th which was brought 
by the courier, makes me very low spirited. 
My Josephine, is it possible that thou art 





not happy? Is any thing wanting to thy 
comfort,—I wait impatiently for Murat’s re- 
turn, that I may have full details of all that 
thou dost and sayst, of the persons thou re- 
ceivest, and the clothes thou wearest; all that 
my adorable friend does is dear to my heart 
and I am eager to know it. 

Things go on well here, but my heart is in 
a state of uneasiness that cannot be de- 
scribed. Thou art ill and at a distance from 
me. Thou, who, art dearer to my heart than 
the whole universe! Alas! the idea of thy 
being ill renders me quite miserable. 

I beg of thee, my love, to let Fréron know 
that my family do not intend that he shall 
marry my sister, and for my own part I am 
resolved to take measures to prevent it. Pray 
tell my brother so. BONAPARTE. 

To the Citoyenne Bonaparte, 

Rue Chantcreine, No. 6, 

Chaussie D’ Antin, Paris. 








STANZAS. 
‘Go thy ways,’ I will not hold 
Companionship again 
With one thus cast in passion’s mould— 
Intemperate and vain! 


I've borne thy madness many a time, 
When others would have fled thee ; 

With me thy folly was no crime-— 
Back to thyself I led thee! 


But now, the task of friendship’s over, 
Our communing has ceased— 

And all my hope is to discover 
Thy happiness increased. 

I thought that fate had linked us so, 
That we could never part ; 

In light, in shade, in weal, in woe, 
We seemed to have one heart, 

Together we have often felt ; 
Together we have grieved ; 

At Passion’s shrine together knelt ; 
Together been bereaved. 

No more, no more—alas no more! 
Thus can it ever be ; 

Such feelings and such hours are o’er— 
‘A long farewell’ to thee! J. 3.L. 





BULLS. 


Ir is not every one who can make an [rish 
bull. They are the trippings of a quick and 
lively fancy; and cannot be feigned or imi- 
tated by the phlegmatic and the dull. Non- 
sense is nota bull; and a bull, in reality, is 
not nonsense. They result from the mind 
being too full of its subject to watch the 
words in which it is clothed—too hot in the 
pursuit to measure the steps by which the 
tongue runs after it,—or rather runs before 
it—and springs from the commencement to 
the conclusion of an idea, without heeding 
the hiatus in the sense: or sometimes the 
bull results from the whole idea coming so 
flush upon the mind, all at once, that the 
words get jumbled out of their places, or 
tumbled heels over head as it were, while the 
thought is already hurrying to some fresh 
conceit. Hence it is that the mercurial Irish- 
man is so much more liable to ‘ bull making’ 
than the plodding Scot—who generally works 
slowly by rule and square, and settles his 
syilables by arithmetic—while an Imshman’s 
thoughts go off like a rocket, and scatter their 
sparks at random. 
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Miss Edgeworth has written a very amusing 
book about Irish bulls; but her detai!s and 
anecdotes are not always as correct as they 
are amusing. To show that Englishmen cay 
make bulls as well as her countrymen—. 
(which however is true, though they do not 
make them so often, nor give them in genera] 
so high a zest) she tells us of a member of 
the English House of Commons, whio talked 
of laying the tree to the root of the axe, 
Now such a bull was made, a good man 
years ago, by a member, undoubtedly of the 
English House of Commons: but it was 
an Irishman who made it; and no less con- 
spicuously an Irishman than the then Lord 
Mountmorris. [I forget whether it was actu- 
ally in the [louse of Commons that it was 
made, or on the hustings at Covent Garden, 
during the Westminster contest between the 
Lords Percy and Clinton, and Mountmorris 
and Mahon*. I believe, however, it was 
in parliament that this bull of inversion , 
or topsyturvy, was made; and I remember 
perfectly well, boy as [ was, the mirth that 
was made at Lord Mountmorris’s expense, 
both orally and in the newspapers, and the 
bandying about of his name on thie occasion, 

Again Miss Edgeworth, in the same plea- 
sant work, in order to vindicate the quick- 
ness and ready wit (which nobody, [ should 
think, would call in question) tells us ano- 
ther flying anecdote of a repaitee from an 
lrish horse-jobber to an aspiring gentleman 
of the whip. But here again Miss E.’s 
anecdote, though as genuine in its essence 
as its humour, is unfortunate in point of 
illustration. It is originally of English and 
not Irish growth. The wit was Tattersall’s, 
and the butt of it the late Lord Barrymore, 
of Jehu-like, and other-like elegant celebrity. 
‘Now, Tattersall,’ says his lordship, hav- 
ing wrapped and coated himself up in the 
true slang Jarvey style, ‘now I shall look 
quite like a coachman:’ ‘True, my lord, 
replied the horse-dealer, ‘and drive like a 
gentleman!’ 

But to return to bulls. In a highly re- 
spectable, though not very high-priced 
monthly miscellany there is a paper upon 
‘ Bulls of Genius,’ in which are included 
some instances, particularly from Milton, 
which deserve an appellation of more honour- 
able distinction: as, for example, the follow- 
ing from the speech of Eve to Adam, under 
sentence of exile from the blissful garden :— 

‘ But now dead on, 

In me is no delay; with thee ¢o go 

Is to stay here.’ 
That is to stay ‘ going hence with thee, I 
carry with me still all of paradise I can now 
enjoy. Ishall not quite lose my paradise, 
not losing you.’ Again, 
‘The deeds themselves, though mute, speak 

loud the doer.’ 

That is to say, ‘ the deeds, though mute #0 
the ear, speak loudly ¢o the sense and under- 
standing their origin, or who is their doer. 
Every elipsis is nota bull. If it be, heaven 
defend me, say I, not only from the poetry, 
but the prose, in which there are no bulls: 
it would be prosing with a vengeance. 


* Lord Mountmorris was not one of the successful 
candidates for Westminster; but he sat in the parltia 
Ment then called for some anti-mjnisterial boroug!. 
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Again—where is the bullin — 

«“ Who will tempt, with wandering feet, 
The dark, unbottom'd, infinite abyss, 

Or through the palpable obscure, find out 
His uncouth way?” 

We may surely fempt with our wandering 
feet an unbottomed abyss; though neither 
our tempting nor attempting can enable 
those feet to tread that unbottomed abyss ; 
and as for ‘ palpable obscure’—grossly, pre- 
eminently obscure—obscure to all sense—to 
vision and to touch! What bullism here, 
more than in the common idiom—a palpable 
falschood—a palpable mistake—the oe 
bulls of this description (if bulls they be) we 
might indeed find many examples in Milton 
ne No light, but rather darkness visible.’ 

‘ And in the lowest deep a dower deep.’ 

‘ Dark with excess of light thy skirts appear.’ 
But he who, in such and so happily ap- 
plied hyperboles, can discover nothing better 
shan ‘a bull,’ had better pore through his 
spectacles over the keener production of the 
measured prose factors of the rule and com- 
pass school, than hazard the blinding of his 
owl-light eyes amid the splendid harmonies 
(another bull, I suppose) of Milton. 

Iam not sure that one could equally de- 
fend, from the charge of bullism, some one 
or two other passages of the divine bard—as 

‘Adam the goodliest man ef men since born 
His sons, tue fairest of her daughters Eve.’ 

And— 

© God and hia Son except, 

Created thing naught valued he or fear’d? 
But these, I suppose, were exempted from 
the list of Miltonic bulls, because it is noto- 
rious that the all-worshipped classics them- 
selves (those models of all exactitude and 
perfection) were so addicted to similar figures 
of speech, that instead of bulls they have 
received the honourable name of Grecisms. 

But the bold hyperbole of Shakspeare (for 
want of imagination to supply the hiatus) is 
to be set down as a bull also :— 

‘I will strive with things impossible,’ 
(i. e. deemed impossible) 
‘Yea, get the better of them, 

I have seen many of these impossibilities 
gotten the better of in my time. 

Hiome’s (in the article referred to twice 
misprinted Horne’s) 

‘mountain brow, the most remote 

And inaccessible by shepherds trod,’ 

bull as it may be, must be set down among 
not his faults; and if the hiatus 
‘inatcessible to others,’ &c. which the under- 
standing of the hearer, or reader (if he hath 
any) never fails to supply, the verbal dilation 
adds nothing to the picturesqueness of the 
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As for Dr. Johnson's 
"Nor sell for vold, what gold can never buy—’ 
_ Is there any thing so very bullish in advis- 
ing people not to sell what they cannot buy 
again—for the dross of gold that which (duly 
estimated ) is above all price. A silly girl, for 
example, fond of ribbands and gewgaws, may 
sell her virtue for gold: can she buy virtue 
for gold ?—Can it be bought? People may 
sell their peace of mind—they often do sell 
Can they or can any one buy 


it, for cold, 
- 
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peace of mind with gold? The thing sold in 
this, and in many other instances, has, in 
reality, no buyer (another bull perhaps in 
our hypercritic’s estimation !)—It cannot be 
bought. If Dr. Johnson’s own example of 
candour, in the walks of criticism, could en- 
title him, in return, to the grace of a volun- 
teer defence, it would not be difficult to vin- 
dicate, in the same way, some other of his 
pretended bulls. In short, in many instances 
of this description, it might cost your mere 
matter of fact men—your plain-as-pike-staff, 
jog-trot literati—your aborrers of all tropes 
and metaphors, and of the figures and licenses 
of speech, who write with their dictionary 
and Lindley Murray before them, and criti- 
cise by Cocker’s Arithmetic,—It might cost, 
I say, these struight forward gentlemen, per- 
haps, occasionally, some half dozen of pros- 
ing sentences, ‘ about it goddess! and about 
it,’ to make out, in precise verbiage, all the 
sense inferred; but give me, especially in 
poetry, (provided the hiatus be sufficiently 
intelligible to the feeling and the imagination) 
the daring hyperbole, the fervid license that, 
on fit occasions, with the wings of Hermes, 
springs at once to the conclusive sense, and 
leaves to the dull inapprehensive critic the al- 
ternative of either impeaching him of bullism, 
or counting the number of ordinary foot paces 
he has left imprinted by his flight. 

I do not mean to say, however, that 
wherever the meaning is obvious and the 
hiatus easily supplied, there is no bull. I 
remember once to have heard a public speaker 
who, in replying to a misrepresentation of 
an historical fact which he had quoted, said, 
that ‘it was not Catherine the Third of Russia, 
whose husband’s name was John, that he had 
teferred to, but Catherine the First, whose 
name was Peter.’ Now, there was no diffi- 
culty here in supplying the hiatus; and no- 
body misunderstood his meaning; yet was it 
as complete a bull, of its species, as ever was 
committed, and as well entitled to the roar 
of laughter which it occasioned. 

In short, it is the very essence of a genuine 
bull, and that which contradistinguishes it 
for a mere sotticism, that the blunder in the 
language should not obscure the sense. But 
trusting that I have sufficiently discriminated 
the difference between these, and those com- 
pressive hyperboles and abbreviatory licenses, 
which give energy and often sublimity to the 
rapid conceptions of the writer, I conclude 
with signing myself. 

AN ENEMY TO HYPERCRITICISM, AND 
APOLOGIST FOR BULLS. 








FINE ARTS. 


NATIONAL IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY 
OF THE FINE ARTS. 
Tur Right Honourable William Pitt, whilst 
sitting for his portrait to Owen, the royal 
academician, and conversing with that dis- 
tinguished painter, upon the subject of his 
particular profession, observed, ‘I very much 
regret my ignorance of the fine arts, Mr. 
Owen, and I fear it were now too late, even 
if [ had leisure, to attempt to acquire suffi- 
cient knowledge of these matters, to qualify 





me fora connoisseur. I have often thought, 
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added the illustrious statesman, that the radi- 
ments of the arts of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, should be taught at our public 
schools. 

The Earl of Liv l, when visiting the 
Elgin marbles, then at Burlington House, 
uttered a similar expression of regret to Mr. 
Lawrence, who was there engaged in making 
drawings from the metopes, for the work of 
etchings which he subsequently published, 
from these magnificent fragments of ancient 
Greek sculpture. 

Who, then, that has given his serious 
thoughts to the consideration of this subject, 
but, must also regret, that these voluntary ex- 
pressions of fayour towards the culture of the 
fine arts, from two such mighty statesmen, 
should not have been acted upon, when we 
must know, that the fiat of either, could 
easily have accomplished an object so fraught 
with individual and public advantage. 

Great as were the talents of these states- 
men, in the management of the affairs of 
war and finance, yet, we cannot refrain 
from expressing our humble opinion, that 
their apathy for the enlightened pursuits of 
art, and their total indifference towards 
the highly gifted men, their contemporaries, 
who had raised the arts of the country to so 
proud a pre-eminence, will be recorded as a 
reproach to their memory, by the future his- 
torian of the age of George the Third. Will 
it be credited, by posterity, that the govern- 
ment of an enlightened nation, in the nine- 
teenth century, deliberated for years, upon 
the purchase of the Elgin marbles,—at a 
price too, which would have been readily 
by any advanced mercantile speculator in 
artieles of vertu! 

But so it was! happily, the native ener- 
gies of our men of genius, countenanced by 
the people, achieved the honour of establish- 
ing the long-desired great work, unaided b 
the government, and created a school of art, 
whose founders, names will remain familar 
to future ages, when the memory of all 
coeval statesmen shall have been long ob- 
literated for ever. 

King Charles the First, acknowledged to 
be the most elegant-minded sovereign that 
ever governed these realms, impressed with a 
just notion of the importance of the study of 
the fine arts, as a branch of education suitable 
to the patrician youth, established an aca- 
demy, under the appropriate title of the 
School of Minerva, in which none were to be 
admitted, under the grade of gentlemen by 
birth. Sir Kenelm Digby, one of the most 
accomplished personages of the court, as 
sisted in its formation, and direction. It 
was decreed, in this academy, that in addi« 
tion to the usual rhetorical studies of the an- 
cient classics, and mathematics, able pro- 
fessors were to be engaged to teach the lead- 
ing principles of drawing, painting, and ar- 
chitecture, and some other portions of the 
fine arts. 

The scheme appears to have been gene- 
rally approved. A large house was hired 
(pro tempore) in Covent Garden, the aca- 
demy was opened, and the new system of 
education commenced, under most auspicious 





expectations; for it was a maxim with the 
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enlightened Charles, that these high mental 
pursuits were becoming to men of rank ; and 


that young men of fortune should know | 
enough of art to patronise the genius of their | 

| KEgitte,&c.&ce By T. La Varre and C, 
| 


rey tony we It would seem, however, that 
the fates had decreed, that the native genius 
of art should be strangled in its birth.—The 


lona was opened, and the School of Minerva 
was closed for ever! 

How long it may be the pleasure of those 
who direct the education of our patrician 
youth, to exclude these elegant studies from 
forming any part of the system of the public 
schools, we pretend not to divine, though we 
venture to assert, that the plan proposed by 
this unfortunate prince, would have operated 
as a great and perpetual public benefit. 

It has often been suggested to our rulers 
to establish public schools, for the education 
of youth in the first rudiments of the arts of 
drawing, painting, and modelling. The ad- 
vantage which our manufactures have already 
derived from the increasing culture of these 
pursuits, is too obvious to need our evidence 
of the fact. Indeed we have only to refer to 
the architectural decorations and furniture of 
a modern house, to say nothing of the im- 
provements in other departments of art with 
which it is adorned, in contradistinction to 
the internal appearance of a mansion in the 
days of our grandfathers, to persuade our- 
selves that half a century has made us, in 
superiority of taste, entirely another people. 

If these schools had been established, how 
much farther might a more general culture of 
these arts have pushed our superiority ; for, 
without the knowledge of drawing and model- 
ling already acquired, we might have remain- 
ed in the same state of barbarous taste. We 
may reasonably infer this conclusion, from 
the little improvement which had been made, 
abstracted of foreign aid, from the age of 
Charles the First to the reign of our venerated 
late sovereign, who, zealously disposed to 
patronize the native genius of his subjects, 
was never seconded in his munificent views 
by his less enlightened ministers. 

The advantages of the culture of the arts 
being so obvious, it is surely strange that no 
academy for the instruction of youth, should 
have been formed in this rich and flourish- 
ing metropolis, until Mr, Sass, commenced 
his establishment, which, has existed now 
for some years on a private plan. 

We noticed, in a former number, the gal- 
lery which Mri Sass has recently erected, 
with the professional assistance of Mr. Sa- 


vage, the architect, and added a slight de- | 
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scripuon of his studies. We have since in- 


spected his improvements, and find them so | # oo oe ro: “er | 
(the earlier Scotch and Irish melodies, and | , “pitti 
‘alike exempt from the tyranuy of Datulai of af- 


| tificial desires, has a taste for intellectual put- 


completely suited to the purposes of edu- 
cating his pupils in the rudiments of draw- 
ing, painting, and modelling, that no system 
which has come to our knowlecge can be 
put in competition with the same. 

Mr. Sass has long been known as the most 
able preceptor of his time. 
which may now be obtained, by attendance 
at his establishment, are so entirely worthy 


NEW MUSIC. 


INSTRU MENTAL. 


Brilliant Duet for Harp and Violin; includ- 


ing the most favourite Atrs in Mosé in 


Beror. Boosey and Co. 


eT | Turs spirited adaptation of the best subjects 
civil wars commenced, the Temple of Bel- | 


to be met with in the favourite operas of Ros- 
sini, in the form of a duet, though not to be 
classed as composition, is, nevertheless, very 
pleasing, and shows the good taste of the joint 
editors. It is a brilliant lesson, or rather ex- 
ercise, for each instrument. 

A Favourite German Air ‘ All auk Nach- 
barsleutero,’ with Variations, for the Harp. 
By Madame Stockuausen. Willis. 

Tus accomplished vocalist and harpist, who 

has been delighting the cognoscenti at our 

first rate concerts, through the last season, 
has here undertaken the more difficult task 
of composition, but not with such decided 
effect as to increase her musical reputation. 

Popular airs are in their naturé peculiarly 

adapted to show off a performer on this beau- 

tiful, though imperfect instrument ; and Ma- 
dame S. seems perfectly aware of the fact in 
the brilliant variations she has engrafted on 
this pleasing theme. It is a very dashing 
exercise for a very good performer. 

PIANO 

The Portfolio. Select Pieces from the best 
Authors. No. I. By P. Kwnapron. 
Chappel. 

Tue first number of this miscellany shows 


of the author’s own specimen of composition, 
the pastoral movement. A part of one of 
Romberg’s symphonies is also a delicious 
morsel, and quite sufficient to recommend the 
future numbers of the work, if selected with 
equal care. 
VOCAL. 
‘ Brignal Banks:’ Glee for four Voices. Com- 
posed by Mrs. Mires. Willis and Co. 

TuouGs no great admirers of lady composers 


rule in the present case. Not only is the 
subject of this glee chosen with good taste, 
but the adaptation for two trebles, tenor, and 


and effect in the faircomposer. The merits 

of the arrangement, as well as the beauty of | 

the air, must render this glee a favourite for | 

drawing-room auditors. 

* Earl March,’ Ballad ; written by T. Camp- | 
BELL, composed by A. D. Rocue; and, | 


‘Oh, twine me a Bower,’ composed by | 





| 
| 
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The facilities | 


of patronage, that we intend in another num- | 


ber, to afford a page, to a particular descriy - 
tion of course of study. 


A. D. Rocur. Power. | 
Two very pleasing ballads. The first one of | 
he plaintive class of airs, which distinguishes | 


the other, a light sportive trifle, which has 
considerable claims to originality, and will, | 
doubtless, become a favourite. 


THE DRAMA. 


Tuk only novelty during the late week in the 
theatrical world. has been the appearance of 
The Wealthy Widow, or, They are~Both to | 
Blame, at Drury Lane; and, by a curious 
ci-devant wealthy widow | 
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good taste and some talent ; if we may judge | 


| humoured countenance, which evinced both 


good sense, and a thorough knowledve of 
stage effect, if, as is supposed by some 
though we are not of that opinion, the plot of 
this little French comedy had any reference 
to individual characters. With regard to the 
merits of Mr. Poole’s version of this light 
comedy, we have only to remark, that it js 
much inferior in several respects to Mr. Ken- 
ney’s piece, lately brought out at the Hay- 
market. The materials are scarcely sufficient 
to fill two moderate acts, but Mr. Poole 
thought otherwise, by manufacturing a third 
out of airy nothing. The piece has under- 
gone some curtailment since its first repre. 
sentation, but even with the excellent acting 
of Mr. Davison, Mr. Jones, and Dowton, it 
| Cannot remain a stock-piece, nor add to the 
| reputation of the author. Miss Love has 
| been displaying her attractions in the epicene 
garb, as Arbaces, in Artaxerxes. We think 
this lady would consult good taste, even with 
| her pleasing contralto voice, by keeping with- 
in the magic circle of female drapery. 

Covent Garven, with the aid of Mr. 
Kean, maintains its fair proportion of public 
patronage. While it is running a race against 
its great rival in the operatic department. 
Miss Hughes, the new vocalist, has attempted 
the arduous character of Reiga, which Miss 
Paton may be almost said to have made her 
own. Theugh this young lady went through 
the character respectably, we think her powers 
very limited in what is called the business of 
the stage. 

Tue Orymprc has put forth its claims for 
public favour, by opening with a good face 
and a tolerable company in the burletta line. 
But whether it will diminish the golden 
opinions of the public in favour of Messrs. 
Terry and Co., remains to be seen, 














VARIETIES. 


PALI LL LL 


A Leaf from my Pocket-Book.—A man who 
' marries a silly woman for her pretty face, acts 


in general, we must make an exception to the | as absurdly as the blockhead who chooses a 


stupid book for iis handsome binding. 
We generally teach children exactly the re- 
verse of whut we ourselves practise, and what 








bass, shows a perfect knowledge of harmony | they afterwards unlearn as soon as they enter 
' the world. 


‘ Value time,’ we say, * torit is one 
of tue greatest of treasures: despise gold, for it 
is a vile metal, incapable of bestowing happi- 
ness on its possessors.’ Such is the lesson 
given to the child, but he soon discovers that 
all the world squander away their time in en- 
deavouring to amass gold.—Tuat content Is to 
be found not in palaces, but in cottuges, 1s 
another maxim which every day’s experience 
confutes: itis found in neither. If its abode 
be any where on earth, it is with him who, 
placed between the two extiemes of fortune, Is 


suits, and leisure to indulge in thew. 
Intermittent Fever prevailing at present t 4 
most alarming extent in Woolwich ana the ad- 
jacent villages, it may not be amiss to call the 
attention of our readers to the judicious ovser 
vations of Dr. Maculloch ou the sources of this 
pestilence, and the best means of avoiding 1s 
contagion. To persons who can select their 
place of residence it is desirable, more especl” 


‘'evaced the first performance by her good _ally in the autumn, to avoid tue vicinity vi 
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——_— an 
ditches or st 
latter where practicable. the 
others who are compelled to reside iv such a 


gistrict, will do well not to expose themselves, 
especially during the night, to the miasma of 
marshy grounds, without some stimulus to for- 
tify the system against its noxious agency. 
Tuose who can procure it, ought to live on good 
animal dict, with a moderate use of spiritu- 
ous liquor or wine: and the narcotic effect 
of tobacco is also a sort of antidote against con- 
tagion ; consequently smoking is to be recom- 
mended. When intermittent fever has made 
its insidious advances to any extent, nothing 
jess than a removal from the district, and the 
use of bark (or quinine), seems capable of ar- 
resting its progress. 

Nonsense,—1 should covet no higher glory, 
says one, than this. To be a complete master 
of this subject; what an excellent controver- 
sialist | should be! How deeply read in eccle- 
siastical history! What a figure should I cut 
at the bar! There are few acts of parliament 
which I should not be able to quote from me- 
mory. What pleasant company I should be in 
a ball room! J should have the history of phi- 
losophy by heart, and be more than a match 
for the deepest scholar in the herald’s office ; 
to say nothing of being the politest gentleman 
in Europe. 

From an article which has appeared in a late 
number of the Bibiioteca Italiana, it appears 
Sennefelder was not the original discoverer of 
the art of lithography, but Simon Schmidt, a 
professor at the Cadet Hospital at Munich, 
The former, however, first applied the process 
to a useful account in the printing of musical 
holes. 

Rabbinical Traditions.—The Jewish Rabbies 
inform us, that Moses was ten cubits high; 
that lis walking-stick was ten cubits more; 
with the top of which, after jumping ten cubits 
from the ground, he made a shift to touch the 
heel of Og, King of Basan. From which it has 
been concluded that the monarch was two or 
three thousand cubits high. But acertain Jew- 
ish traveller has shown the falaciousness of this 
nensuration, by meeting with one end of the leg 
bone of the said Og, and travelling four hours 
beluie be came to the other end. Allowing the 
Rabbi to be a good walker, the boue was 
twenty miles long ! 

Mules employed at the amalgamating mines 
in Mexico, are opened after death, and from two 
to seven pounds of silver are often taken out of 
tueir stomachs. A writerin Silliman’s Journal 
Says he is in possession of a specimen, which is 
peifectly pure and wiiite. 

_Russtan Literature. —A new poem, by Push- 
kin, Pzigani, or the Gipsies, has been published 
during the present year, and bas been received 
ia the most flattering manner, by readers of 
every class. It is said to be fully equal, if not 
Superior, to any former production of this wri- 
ter, who is undoubtedly the first of the living 
bards of Russia. His Prisoner of the Cauca- 
Sus, ond Fountain of Bakchissarai, have alrea- 
dy received a Germau dress; anda prose trans- 
lation of this new poem, into the same lan- 
sUage, lias been lately announced. Podolinsky 
has made Lis debut on the Russian Parnassus, 
“Ss autuor of a short poetical tale, entitled The 
Deev and the Peri, which bas obtained great 
Praise both for the elegance of its versification 
and the poetical fancy it displays. 
van Correspondent has called our 
: lacie Jobn Nicholson, who has shown 

+ € ultention to composition, unde: 


{ 





agnant ponds; or to fill up the , circumstances perhaps less congenial to such 
But the poor and | 


pursuits than even poverty itself has generally 
inflicted ;> and, (after detailing his distresses, 
in consequence of having ventured to publish,) 
adds, § Should any inquiry be made after the 
poet or his works, I shall be happy to supply 
any information in my power as to the former, 
and to dispose of the latter.’ Subjoined are 
some Lines, written by Nicholson, spoken at 
the anniversary meeting at Leeds, to celebrate 
the birth-day of Burns, 1826 :-— 
Learning bas many a rhymer made, 
To flatter near the throne ; 
But Scotia’s genius has displayed 
A poet of ber own, 
His lyre he took to vale and glen, 
To mountain and the shade ; 
Centuries may pass away, but when 
Will such a harp be played? 
His native strains each bard may try, 
But who has got his fire? 
Why none-for Nature saw him die, 
Then took away his lyre. 


And for that lyre, the learned youth 
May search the world in vain ; 

She vowed she ne’er would lend it more 
To sound on earth again. 


But called on Fame to hang it by— 
She took it with a tear. 
Broke all the strings to bind the wreath 


That Burns shall ever wear. 
De a ad oe ALISA DAE SANE TEES. CENTERS, 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Rev. E. J. Shepherd, 8.4., scholar of Trin., 
Camb. to Trostcliffe r., Kent; Rev. J. L. Senhouse, 
M.A., Curate of Sawley, Derby, and Ponsonby, Cum- 
berland, to Gosford r., Cumberland, Rev. J. Dorn- 
ford, M.A. to Moreton Pinkney, 8. C., Northampton, 
Rev. C. Ingle, Mm. A., to the livings of Strensall and 
Osbaldwick, York; Rev. E. A. Brydges, B.A. of Trin., 
Camb., to Denton r. with Swingtield Pp. c., Kent, 
Rev. T. Halton, B.A., to Gaywood r., Norfolk; Rev. 
T. E. Colston, mM.A., vicar of Broadwell, Oxon, to be 
domestic chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Kilmaine ; 
Rev. W.T. Elton, sp. A. of Worcester, Oxford, to 
Whitestaunton r.; Rev. W. Spooner, M.A., rector of 
Eimdon, Warwick, to the archdeaconry of Coventry ; 
Rev. C. V. H. Sumner, B.a., to Farnborough R., 
Kent; Rev. J. M. Edwards, of Towyn, to Towyn v., 
Merioneth; Rev. E. Evans, curate of Church Lang- 
ton, Leicestershire, to Llangrannog and Llandyssilio- 
gogo V.’s, Cardiganshire; Rev. D. T. Thomas, curate 
of Llandewi Aberarth, Carmarthen, to Clyden v., 
Pembroke; Rev. H. J. Oxenham to Whitechurch c., 
Hants; Rev. H. F. Williams to Ardmire and Bally- 
macart v.’s, Lismore; Rev. R. Ryland to Kilmolark 
v., Lismore; Rey. G. Bourke to Ardmire R. and pre- 
centorship of cathedral of Lismore; Rev. H. Speke 
to West Dowlish and East Dowlish, or Dowlish Wake 
r.; Rev. W. T. Flton to Whitestaunton r.; Rev. C 
Scott to Stoke St. Gregory pe. c. with the chapelries 
of West Hatch and Stoke St. Gregory annexed. 

The Bishop of Salisbury will hoid an ordination on 
March 2, 1828: candidates to attend at the palace on 
Feb. 26, at 10 in forenoon, for examination. 

E. P. Scotland,—Rev. A. Macdonaid to the charge 
of Plockton, Lochalsh; Rev. J. Pau! to St. Cuthbert’s, 
Edinburgh; Rev. Mr. Gentle to Alves; Rev. R.C. 
Graham to Abberfoyle; Rev. T. Young to Dumfries. 


Works jsuUsST PusBLisHED:—Chronicles of the 
Canongate, by ihe author of Waveriey, 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 2ls.—Shuttleworth’s Sermons, Svo. 12s.—Dendy 
on Cutaneous Diseases, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Taylor’s Po- 
ems, 2 vols. 2ls.—Winter’s Wreath for 1828, 12s.— 
Cambridge Prize Poems, ]2mo. 6s.—Peele’s Five Acts, 
by Espinasse, 8vo. 5s.—Derley’s Popular Trigonome- 
try, 12mo. bds.—Parliamentary Papers and Abstracts 
for the Sessions of 1827-8, Bvo. 34s. 

















PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION :—The Ciareudun 
Papers; these will be illustrated with Portraits, (co- 
pied from the originals, ) and other engraviugs.—Lady 
Morgan’s new Irish fale, entitled The O’Briens and 
The O’Flahertys, embracing events which prepared 
the Rebeliion, and accomplished the Union.—Herbert 
Lacey, by the author of Granby.—Angelo’s Remi 
niscences, consisting of the Memoirs of the Eider An- 
gelo, his Friends and Connections, from his first ar- 
rival in England in 1750; and continued by his son, 
Henry Angelo, to the present time.—The Red Rover, 
u Tale of the Sea, by the author of The Spy.—Sir Jii- 


| chael Scutt, a pew romsuce, by Allan Cunningham, 


the MSS. of 3S. L. D. G. 
munications. 


TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
Recgiveo M., D. L., and J. F. P. 
We will take an early opportunity of looking over 
We thank him for his com- 
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Thermometer.,; Barom. | 
Day |xeB..o./] SS State of 
ae $2\8 size ess the 
Month. |2 5joz/>5|| ez Weather. 
aaim j= a 
Oct. 25 |55/581)521| 30 o8| Pair. 
aes 51 | 58 | 52 29 63 Showers. 
seus a 43 2) 4! ~. 54 Rain, 
ee 39 | 45 | 3S . Fair. 
sc sie, 40 | 45 | 45 —_ Fair. 
aeiee an 47 | 52 | 35 oo an Fair. 
re 7 | 43 | 36 . 8 Fair. 
Nov. | | 33 | 41 | 44/1/30 00] Fair. 


























ESTABLISHED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Just published, in one thick volume, 8vo. price 18s. 


bound, the Third Edition of ; 
GAZETTEER of the most REMARK- 
ABLE PLACES io the WORLD; with Brief 


Notices of the Principal Historical Events, and of the. 
most Celebrated Persons connected with them: to 
which are annexed, References to Books of History, 
Voyages, Travels, &c. ; intended to promote the Im- 
provement of Youth in Geography, History, and Bio- 


graphy. 


By THOMAS BOURN, 
‘reacher of Writing and Geography, Hackney. 
‘We are happy to see the favourable opinion we 


have already expressed of this useful work, confirmed 
by the appearance of a third edition. 
ference itis superior to any of the same size, and, as 
a school book, has no cempetitor.’—New Monthly 


For general re- 


Magazine. 
‘Mr. Bourn’s plan is a very good one, and very 


pleasantly executed.’—Literary Gazette. 


‘We think that Mr. Bourn’s particular object in 


forming it, and the great labour and reading which 
must have been made subservient to it, deserve the 


success which it has experienced, and the good opi- 
nion which we now readily pronounce on it.’—Month- 
ly Review. 

London: sold by SAMuEt Laten, 18, Strand; J. 
Harris, J. MAwWMAN, Harvey and Darron, 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, and 8. BurRTON, 

Of whom also may be had, 


Chronological, Biographical, Historical, 


and Miscellaneous Exercises, on a New Plan, design- 
ed for daily use. 


By the late Wiiliam Butler. &th 
Edition, enlarged by Thomas Bourn, Teacher of 
Writing, Arithmetic, and Geography. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
bound. 

Arithmetical Questions, on a New Plan, 
intended to answer the double purpose of Arithmetical 
Instruction and Miscellaneous Information, designed 
for the use of Young Ladies, By the late William 
Butler. 9th Edition. Edited by Thomas Bourn. 
12mo. 6s. bound. 

Exercises on the Globes and Maps; in- 
terspersed with some Historical, Biographical, Chro- 
nological, Mythological, and Miscellaneous Informa- 
tion; on a New Plan. To which are added, Ques- 
tions for Examination. By the late W. Butler. 10th 
Edition. With an Appendix, by Thomas Bourn. 
]2mo. 6s. bound. 

Geographical Exercises on the New Testa- 
ment: describing the Principal Places in Judea, and 
those visited by St. Paul; and narrating many of the 
most important Occurrences recorded in the E vange- 
lical Histories. With Maps, and a Brief Account of 
the principal Religious Sects of Mankind. By the 
late William Butler. 3rd Edition, Edited by Tho- 
mas Bourn. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 


Miscellaneous Questions, relating princi- 
pally to English History and Biography. By the late 


William Butler. 3rd Edition, Edited by Thomas 
Bourn. I2mo. 4s. bound, 


Arithmetical Tables. By the late William 
Butier. i3th Edition. Price 8d. sewed. 

*,* This work contains, in addition to the usual 
Tables of Weights and Measures, an Account of the 
Coinage and Popv.ition of the United Kingdom ; 
Scripture Measures: Jewish Weights ; Jewish, Ro- 
man, and Grecian Coins and Monies; Tables of 
Kings and Queens since the Conquest ; Birthdays of 
the Royal Family; Sovereigns of Europe, with the 
time of their birth and accession; Explanation of 
Astronomical Signs; Length of Miles in different 
Countries ; Population of the World; List of Stamps 
fr Receipts, &c. ; Tabie of Hackney Coach Fares; 
Tale to calculate Wages: Perpetual Almanack, &c. ; 
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THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 





BETIS PUBLIC LIBRARY, 24, 
COCKSPUR STRERT, CHARING CROSS. 
The Subscribers are most respectfully informed, an 
Addenda to the Cataloque, containing all the new 
English and Foreign Works, is this day published, 
and may be had, gratis, of the Librarian, James Caw- 
thorn. 





THE KBEPSAKE for 1826. 
HE Subscribers to this splendid Annual 


are respectfully informed, that perfect Books 
may now be seen at the Publishers, Messrs. Hurst, 
Cuance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Charchyard, and R. 
JENNINGS, Poultry; but in consequence of the ex- 
tfeme nicety required in taking off the impressions 
from the Pilates, and the very great care which will 
be bestowed in the binding of this beautiful volume, 
it is found impossible to have it ready for publication 
before the middle of November. 

65, St. Paul’s Charchyard, Nov. 2, 1827. 


W ATTS’S LITERARY SOUVENIR 

fur 1825-6.—A few Large Paper Copies (proofs) 
of The Literary Souvenir for the Years 1825-6, price 
248, each, may still be had of Moon, Boys, and 
Graves, (successors to Hurst, Robinson, and Co.) 
G, Pall Mall. Also, the Small Paper for 1526, price 
12s. The Small Paper for 1825 is quite out of print. 


ut POETICAL SOUVENIR. By 

KENNETT and GEORGE READ DIXON, 
Crown 8vo. boards, price 10s, 6d. Ornamented with 
an elegantly engraved Frontispiece, and 43 beautifully 
designed Wood-cuts, by first-rate Artists. 

‘This is a pleasing and graceful little volume; it 
does not to be sure consist of poetry in its highest 
moods, neither does it pretend to be of that class. It 
is strictly a Souvenir, a remembrance, and may fitly 
be used as a present from one absent friend to an- 
other; a token of affection capable of exciting kinder 
thoughts and happy recollections. We must not 
omit to mention, that the work is pleasantly orna- 
mented by several wood-euts.’"—New Monthly. 

* Without having any pretensions to the higher 
walks of poetry, this is one of those volumes which 
may well deserve a place among the offerings of the 
season; prettily ornamented by a frentispiece, varied 
by beautiful little etchings, fine woven paper, anda 
Neat outside. Such is the Souvenir.’—Lit. Gazette. 

C. F. Cock, 21, Fleet Street. 











Vols, I. to LV. royal 8vo. of 


ALPOLE’S ANECDOTES of 
PAINTING, &c. kc. The Fourth Volume of 
this Work, now ready, and containing seventeen 
highly-finished Copper-plates, and many beautiful 
Wood-cuts, by the first Artists, completes the Sub- 
jects of Painting, Architecture, Sculpture, Modelling, 
&c. &c. The Fifth, which will consist of the Lives 
of the Engravers, and to be equally ornamented, will 
appear very early in 1825, and will entirely complete 
this undertaking within the time specified in the ori- 
ginal Prospectus. Price #2. 2s. each Volume; on 
India proofs, #3. 3s. boards. The impressions are 
still delivered in the order of subscription ; and the 
price will be advanced on completing the subscribers’ 
copies. 





Third Edition, with the New Acts, in a closely printed 
volume, ]8mo. 7s. 6d. boards, 


HE CABINET LAWYER; or, a Po- 
pular Digest of the Laws of England; whita 
Dictionary of Law Terms, Maxims, Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and Judicial Antiquities; correct Tables of 
Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, Excise Licenses, and 
Post-Horse Duties ; Post-Office Regulations, Rates of 
Porterage, Turnpike-Laws, Corn-Laws, Prison Regu- 
lations, &c. &c.—In this Edition, the Acts of last Ses- 
sion have been carefully digested and incorporated 
into the Work; including all the Alterations in the 
Criminal Laws—the Game Laws—Corn Laws— 
Stamp, Malt, and Excise duties—Bills of Exchange— 
Simony—Arrest of Debtors— Parliamentary Elec- 
tlons—Malicious Mischief—Spring Guns—Remedies 
against the Hundred—Church- Building-Acts—Land- 
lords and Tenants —Post-Office Kates —Turnpike 
Roads—Constables—Carriers—Factors, &c. The De- 
cisions in the Courts of Law from the Publication of 
the Second Edition have been included, and the 
whole brought down to the end of the Summer Assizes 
of the present Year. 
London: printed for W. Simpkin and R,. Mar- 
SHALL, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 
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This day is published, in 8vo. price 9s. boards, 


RACTICAL MORALand POLITICAL | 


ECONOMY; or, the Government, Reiigion, and 
Institutions most conducive to Individual Happiness, 
and to National Power. By T. R. EDMUNDS, A.B. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

‘ Do unto others as you would they should do unto 
you.’ EFFINGHAM WiLson, Royal Exchange. 





Dedicated, by permission, to Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. 
This day is published, in 3 vols, 12mo. price 24s. bds, 


HE TALE of a MODERN GENIUS, 


‘However romantic a highly-wrought fiction 
may appear, those who have attentively observed the 
strange events which are continually occurring in real 
life, know that they are often equally as romantic, 
and, if well related, are far more interesting.’—Bu- 
chanan. 

London: J. ANDREWS, 167, New Bond Street. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. boards, 21s. 


AROCHIAL LAW; or, a COMPEN- 
DIUM of the LAWS relating to PARISH 
MATTERS, including adjudged Cases on PARO.~ 
CHIAL SETTLEMENTS. 
By WILLIAM ROBINSON, Esq, L.L.D. 
Of the Middle Temple. 


C.F. Cock, 21, Fleet Street; and may be had of all 
Booksellers. 





A NEW GENERAL ATLAS, to be completed In 
Seventeen Monthly Parts, on Colombier paper, 
price 10s, 6d. each. 

This day is published, the First Part of 
NEW GENERAL ATLAS of Fifty- 
one MAPS, with fhe Divisions and Boundaries 

carefally coloured; constructed entirely from New 

Drawings, and engraved by Sidney Hall, 

A detailed prespectus may be had of all Booksel- 

lers, &c. &e. 

Printed for LONGMAN, Regs, Onme&, BROWN, 
and Greanxn.—Of whom may be had, 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, brought down 
to 1327. In 6 large vols. 8vo. #5. 5s. boards. : 








This day was published, price 10s. 6d. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
ALGEBRA, Theoretical and Practical; with 
attempts to simplify some of the more difficult parts 
of the Science, particularly the demonstration of the 
Binomial Theorem in its most general form; the So- 
lution of Equations of the higher orders ; the Sum- 
mation of Intinite Series, &c. intended for the Use of 
Students. By J. R. YOUNG. 
*.* For Dr. Olinthus Gregory’s opinion of this 


Work, see his various Notes in the New Edition of | 


Dr. Hutton’s Course of Mathematics, Vol. 1, pages 
206, 234, 261, and Vol. 3, page 183. 

Printed for J. Sourgr, School Library, 73, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, 





Dedicated, by permission, to his Majesty. 
This day is published, handsomely printed, in three 
vols. small octavo, price €1. Ils. 6d. 


TrreHE ROMANCE of HISTORY— 

ENGLAND. 

By HENRY NEELF. 
‘ Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.’ 
LoRD BYRON. 
This work consists of tales founded on fact, and 

illustrative of the romantic annals of each reign, from 
the Norman Conquest to the Restoration. 


CONTENTS. 

Vol. 1.—Wulstan of Worcester—The Red King’s 
Dream—The Conquest of Normandy, or the Monks 
Three Visits—The Lord of Greece—The Portrait— 
Ryd Pencarn—The Three Palmers—The Knight of 


the Silver Shicld—Earl Ranulph and his Page—The | 


Little Battle of Chalon—The Spectre’s Voyage—The 
Chaplet of Pearls—The Starry Tower. 
Vol. 2.—The Spaniard’s Ransom—The Pennon of 


St. George—The Abbot’s Plot—A Legend of Agin- | 


court—The Witch of Eye—The Prophecy—The Woo- 
ing at Grafton—Richmond’s Three Perils. 

Vol. 3.—The White Rose of England—The Rings, 
a ‘Tale of the Field of the Cloth of Gold—The Oak of 
Reformation—Nuptials at Sark—Catherine Gray— 
The Captives—Goodrich Castle—A Legend of Ponte- 
fract. 

Printed for EnwarndButt, New Public Subscription 
Library, 26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 


| ELEGANT EDITION OF THE ACTING DRAMA, 
} Now publishing, 


| CUMBERLAND’S BRITISH 
| THEATRE, with REMARKS, Biographical 
| and Critical. Embellished with fine full-length Por. 
| traits of celebrated Performers, and upwards of One 
Hundred Fngravings of the most interesting Scenes 
Each Play is sold separately, 6d.; Volumes | to 14, 
43.; Vols. 15 and 16, 4s. 6d. each, in boards, 
PLAYS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Vol. I. 59 Charles the Second 


| 





1 Romeo and Juliet 60 The Fair Penitent 
2 She Stoops to Conquer)}61 George Barnwell 
3 Macbeth 62 The Fall of Algiers 
| 4 Pizarro 63 Der Freischuts 
| 5 Richard ITI Vol. X. 
6 Douglas 64 The Fatal Dowry 
7 Suspicious Husband [65 The Shepherd of Der. 
Vol. II. went Vale 
8 Othello 66 Father and Son 


67 Wives as they Were 
68 Lofty Projects 
69 Every Man ia his Hu 


9 The Duenna 
10 The Rivals 
11 The Belle’s Stratagem 


| 12 Cymbeline mour 
13 Venice Preserved Vol, XI. 


14 The West Indian 70 The Two Galley Slaves 
Vol. Ill. 71 Brutus 


172 Ali Pacha 
15 wa about No 73 Twelfth Night 


74 Henry the Fifth 
Se, 75 Love in Humble Life 
18 The Provoked Husband 6 Child of Nature 
19 The Beggar’s Opera 77 The gt a 
rn : ¢ Ol. . 
f — be thd Keep Stim 78 Orestes in Argog 
Vol Iv 79 Hide and Seek 
: : , 80 Tribuiation 
22 King John or Se 
23 King Henry IV., Part I ra a Ry al gato 
24 The Wonder S2 Roses and Thorns 


83 Midas 
25 Hamlet . a ss 
26 Trip to Scarborough 84 — and Have 
27 The Road to Ruin a Wile 


‘ . oth Vol. XIII. 
28 The ——— 85 Bold Stroke for a Wife 


°9 The Winter’s Tale 86 The Good-Natured Man 
om On ; 87 Oberon 
$0 The Man of the Worldi.s ‘The Lord of the Manor 
32 Love ina Village 89 The Honey Moon 
33 Jane Shore 9) Doctor Bolus : 
34 King Henry VIII 91 High Life Below Stairs 
35 Julius Cesar Vol. XIV. 

Vol. VI. 92 Disagreeable Surprise 
36 Merchant of Venice {98 The Stranger 
37 Merry Wives of Wind-|94 The Village Lawyer 








sor 95 School for Scandal 
38 Virginius 96 The Spoiled Child 
' 39 Caius Gracchus 97 Animal Magnetism 





| 40 Allin the Wrong 93 Wheel of Fortune 

41 King Lear Vol. XV. 

42 Cato 99 The Critic 

Vol. VII. 100 Deaf and Dumb 
43 A New Way to Pay Old)10] The Castle Spectre 
Debts 192 The Revenge 

44 Measure for Measure |103 Midnight Hour 

45 The Jealous Wife 104 Speed the Plough 

46 The Tempest 105 Rosina. 

7 Clandestine Marriage Vol. XVI. 
43 Coriolanus 106 Monsieur Tonson 
49 Every One has his Fault}}07 Comedy of Errors 
Vol. VIII. 108 Spectre Bridegroom 

| 50 The Aicaid 109 Cure for heart ache, Is. 

51 The Busy Body 110 Amateurs and Actors 
| 62 A Tale of Mystery 111 Inkle and Yarico 


53 Know your Own Mind){]2 Education. 

54 Mayor of Garrat VOL. XVII. 
55 A Woman never Vext [113 Children in the Wood 
56 The Maid of the Mill |1]4 Rendezvous 








Vol, IX. 115 Barbarossa 
| §7 The Barber of Seville 4116 Gambler’s Fate 
58 Isabella 117 Giovanni in London 
} —— 
| List of Portraits contained in the Work. 


| Miss F. H. Kelly—Juliet , Mr. C. Kemble—Orestes 
Mr. Young—lago Mr. W. Farren— Periwit- 
| Miss Chester—Beatrice kle 
Mr. Macready—KingJohn Miss Vincent—Oberon — 
' Mrs. Bunn—Hermione§ (|Mr. Harley—Billy Bom- 
| Mrs. W. West—Portia bast 
Miss Smithson—Margaret |Mr. Jones—Puff 
Mad. Vestris—Don Felix |Mr. Mathews—M. Mor- 
Miss M. Tree—Rosina blew 
Mr. Wallack—Charolois {Mr, Elliston—Wa!ter 
( Mr. Kean—Junius Brutus Mr, Kean, Jun.,—Se'm- 
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